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Foreword 


Lt  Col  Thomas  D.  Torkelson  claims  that  the  inability  of  the 
United  States  to  achieve  its  stated  political  objectives  in  its 
global  war  on  terror  (GWOT)  reflects  its  flawed  kinetic-centric 
military  strategy.  This  study  erects  a  framework  of  effective¬ 
ness  utilizing  Clausewitzian  principles  to  judge  military  strat¬ 
egy.  By  considering  the  expressed  political  objectives  of  the 
GWOT,  the  centers  of  gravity  (COG)  that  military  strategy 
should  target  within  this  struggle,  and  the  GWOT’s  placement 
along  a  Clausewitzian  continuum  of  violence,  this  paper  evalu¬ 
ates  US  military  efforts  in  Operation  Enduring  Freedom  (OEF) 
through  the  perspective  of  two  opposing  models.  First,  the  pa¬ 
per  presents  a  kinetic  model  founded  in  America’s  historical 
implementation  of  its  military  arm  that  emphasizes  physical 
effects.  Second,  it  constructs  a  nonkinetic  model  comprised  of 
the  primarily  psychological  components  of  the  nation’s  infor¬ 
mational  capabilities.  Examining  actions  in  OEF  through  these 
two  lenses  reveals  the  institutional  tension  the  US  military  ex¬ 
perienced  as  it  sought  to  leverage  the  relevant  COG. 

Stemming  from  the  preeminence  of  ideology  among  the  COGs 
of  GWOT,  the  paper  finds  that  the  US  military  and  civilian  lead¬ 
ership  came  to  recognize  the  detrimental  effects  of  its  contin¬ 
ued  emphasis  upon  kinetic  means  in  OEF.  As  a  thesis  and 
antithesis  conflict  in  a  Hegelian,  dialectic  fashion,  the  US  mili¬ 
tary  arrived  at  a  synthesis  for  its  operations  in  Afghanistan. 
Acknowledging  the  need  to  elevate  nonkinetic  campaigns  as 
the  primary  effort  in  OEF,  US  military  operations  began  to 
stress  actions  directed  at  the  COG  of  ideology.  The  author  con¬ 
cludes  that  although  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  GWOT  re¬ 
mains  to  be  determined,  positive  institutional  experiences  such 
as  the  provincial  reconstruction  team  (PRT)  concept  need  to  be 
preserved,  while  significant  national  public  diplomacy  reform 
must  occur. 

Ideas  in  Arms:  The  Relationship  of  Kinetic  and  Ideological 
Means  in  America’s  Global  War  on  Terror  was  originally  written 
as  a  master’s  thesis  for  the  Air  University’s  School  of  Advanced 
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FOREWORD 


Air  and  Space  Studies  (SAASS)  at  Maxwell  AFB,  Alabama,  in 
June  2007.  The  Airpower  Research  Institute  is  pleased  to  pub¬ 
lish  this  SAASS  research  as  a  Drew  Paper  and  thereby  make  it 
available  to  a  wider  audience  within  the  US  Air  Force  and  be¬ 
yond. 


Chief  of  Research 
Airpower  Research  Institute 
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Chapter  1 


The  Timeliness  of  Timelessness 

War  should  be  waged  not  for  the  goal  of  victory,  neces¬ 
sary  though  that  usually  is,  but  rather  for  the  securing 
of  an  advantageous  peace. 

— Colin  S.  Gray 

The  dawn  of  an  information  age  powered  by  exponential  in¬ 
creases  in  computing  capability  enraptures  America’s  national 
security  community.  Emerging  during  a  time  when  the  United 
States  sought  an  identifiable  adversary,  the  information  revolu¬ 
tion  provided  some  degree  of  direction  for  national  defense 
planning.  Whether  under  the  moniker  of  a  revolution  in  military 
affairs  (RMA)  or  defense  transformation,  the  US  military  has 
embraced  the  notion  of  information  as  an  engine  of  change. 
Captivated  by  the  allure  of  near -perfect  situational  awareness, 
near -instant  information  dissemination,  and  ever -shortening 
decision-making  cycles,  the  US  military  presently  pursues  tech¬ 
nological  advances  to  enhance  its  already  formidable  prowess 
to  conduct  conventional  kinetic  operations  rather  than  to  elevate 
its  capabilities  within  wars  of  ideas.  Operation  Desert  Storm 
seemed  to  presage  the  wisdom  of  this  force  structure  strategy. 
However,  in  the  actions  that  followed  the  horrific  and  spectacu¬ 
lar  attacks  upon  the  World  Trade  Center  and  the  Pentagon 
in  2001,  America’s  traditional  kinetic  emphasis  in  its  military 
operations  has  proven  insufficient  to  achieve  desired  political 
objectives.  Drawn  by  the  information  revolution’s  timely  appeal, 
the  American  military  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  timeless 
power  of  information  and  knowledge  in  warfare. 

From  Sun  Tzu  in  the  centuries  before  Christ,  to  Carl  von 
Clausewitz  of  the  Napoleonic  Age,  and  on  to  Colin  Gray  and 
others  today,  most  serious  studies  of  warfare  acknowledge  the 
central  importance  of  information  and  the  force  of  ideas.  Even 
the  Melian  Dialogue  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  in  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury  B.C.  reveals  the  instrumental  role  of  information  and  dis¬ 
cussion  in  warfare  despite  the  massacre  that  followed.1  Al- 
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though  the  United  States  has  recognized  the  value  of  information 
in  warfare,  its  history  reflects  a  propensity  to  pursue  strategies 
of  technologically  enabled  kinetic  destruction  of  an  adversary 
to  attain  unequivocal  political  outcomes.  This  stance  has  served 
the  United  States  well  over  the  centuries;  but  as  American  con¬ 
ventional  proficiency  continues  to  climb,  so  does  the  probabil¬ 
ity  of  asymmetric  engagements — as  illustrated  in  Afghanistan 
and  Iraq  today.  The  unwillingness  of  modern  adversaries  to  op¬ 
pose  the  United  States  in  the  conventional  arena  reduces  the 
importance  of  violent  destruction  in  a  conventional  sense  while 
simultaneously  elevating  the  primacy  of  contested  ideas.  This 
phenomenon  suggests  that  the  American  proclivity  to  conduct 
military  campaigns  featuring  conventional  kinetic  strikes  may 
need  reexamination.  A  harder  look  at  the  military’s  nonkinetic 
capabilities — founded  in  the  timelessness  of  information  and 
powered  by  the  technologies  of  the  information  age — is  in  order. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  determine  whether  or  not 
America’s  kinetic  emphasis  represents  an  effective  method  to 
achieve  the  stated  political  objectives  of  the  global  war  on  terror 
(GWOT).  Toward  that  end,  the  paper  addresses  four  ques¬ 
tions: 

•  What  constitutes  an  effective  military  strategy? 

•  Does  America  exhibit  a  characteristic  method  of  waging  war? 

•  If  so,  what  traits  best  depict  that  model? 

•  What  model  would  best  represent  the  antithesis  of  America’s 
preferred  form  of  warfare? 

Methodology 

This  paper  proposes  a  three-part  framework  to  examine  mil¬ 
itary  effectiveness  and  to  construct  kinetic  and  nonkinetic 
models  using  the  Hegelian  notion  of  the  dialectic.  This  frame¬ 
work  is  then  used  to  analyze  US  military  efforts  in  Operation 
Enduring  Freedom  (OEF)  in  both  the  kinetic  and  nonkinetic 
realms.  Finally,  this  study  evaluates  current  military  strategy 
and  suggests  future  areas  of  emphasis. 
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Framework  for  Effectiveness 

Constructed  upon  a  Clausewitzian  foundation  that  assumes 
an  immutable  nature  of  war  composed  of  reason,  chance,  and 
violence,  a  framework  for  examining  military  effectiveness  is 
erected  in  three  parts  in  chapter  one.  First,  war’s  political  object 
carries  paramount  importance  as  the  guiding  force  impelling 
all  military  operations.  The  attainment  of  the  political  object  as 
expressed  by  national  policy  objectives  represents  the  only  true 
measure  of  military  effectiveness. 

Second,  war  consists  of  both  moral  and  physical  realms,  with 
each  arena  harboring  access  to  potential  sources  of  leverage 
known  as  centers  of  gravity  (COG).  By  identifying  correctly  and 
influencing  appropriately  these  COGs,  protagonists  may  more 
readily  attain  the  war’s  political  object.  This  paper  illuminates 
primarily  adversary  COGs,  although  occasional  impacts  to 
American  domestic  opinion  are  discussed.  Adversary  COGs  are 
identified  both  from  their  linkages  to  stated  political  objectives 
as  well  as  from  expressed  motivations  for  conflict.  Although 
any  given  COG  may  theoretically  be  influenced  by  physical  or 
psychological  strategies,  this  paper  examines  military  actions 
affecting  each  COG  through  either  a  kinetic  or  nonkinetic  lens. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  Clausewitz’s  “moral”  element  of 
war  is  synonymous  with  the  mental  and  psychological  aspects 
of  conflict,  whether  exemplified  by  adversary  motivation  and 
intention  or  popular  support  for  a  contested  idea. 

Third,  any  clash  of  opposing  wills  occurs  along  a  continuum 
of  escalating  violence.  Although  both  the  moral  and  physical 
elements  are  present  continually  in  war,  each  aspect  and  its 
requisite  suite  of  compatible  military  capabilities  assume  greater 
significance  depending  upon  the  degree  of  violence  within  a 
particular  conflict.  As  conflicts  approach  maximum  levels  of 
violence,  or  “total  war”  in  the  abstract  sense,  the  physical  realm 
and  kinetic  skills  assume  greater  significance;  conversely,  at 
lesser  degrees  of  violence,  the  psychological  component  and 
nonkinetic  capabilities  deserve  elevated  attention.  Although 
this  relationship  may  not  be  absolute,  it  serves  well  as  a  start¬ 
ing  point  for  analysis.  When  examining  particular  actions 
within  OEF,  a  temporal  judgment  of  the  conflict’s  position  along 
Clausewitz’s  continuum  of  violence  should  suggest  which  array 
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of  capabilities  military  strategy  should  feature.  Thus,  accurate 
perceptions  of  the  desired  political  end  state,  the  relevant  COGs, 
and  a  conflict’s  placement  along  Clausewitz’s  spectrum  of  vio¬ 
lence  emerge  as  the  keys  to  a  framework  for  determining  the 
effectiveness  of  a  strategic  military  strategy. 

Kinetic/Nonkinetic  Dialectic 

Chapters  two  and  three  are  crafted  with  the  Hegelian  notion 
of  the  dialectic  in  mind.  Georg  Wilhelm  Friedrich  Hegel  envi¬ 
sioned  the  dialectic  process  as  a  descriptive  exercise  rather  than 
a  progression  of  deductive  logic.  In  the  abstract,  the  inadequacy 
of  any  given  concept  inspires  a  process  of  negation  that  gener¬ 
ates  an  “anticoncept.”  These  two  diametrically  opposed  con¬ 
cepts  struggle  against  one  another  to  yield  intuitively  an  entirely 
new  conception.  This  phenomenon  is  described  today  by  the 
triad  of  thesis-antithesis-synthesis,  although  Hegel  never  used 
these  terms.2  Furthermore,  much  like  the  view  that  portrays 
strategy  as  “a  plan  for  attaining  continuing  advantage,”  the  syn¬ 
thesized  conception  becomes  a  fresh  thesis,  and  dialectic  intu¬ 
ition  through  the  process  of  negation  begins  anew.3 

In  this  vein,  chapter  two  constructs  America’s  kinetic  model 
to  serve  as  the  prevailing  thesis  of  US  military  strategy.  Founded 
upon  the  recurrent  alternation  of  isolationist  and  intervention¬ 
ist  foreign  policies  throughout  US  history,  the  kinetic  model 
features  a  US  military  philosophy  preferring  the  employment  of 
disproportionate  destructive  force  to  limit  the  duration  of  armed 
conflict  as  well  as  to  minimize  friendly  and  foreign  casualties. 
Furthermore,  the  United  States  possesses  a  messianic  self¬ 
perception  that  yields  a  national  tendency  to  exert  an  uncom¬ 
promising  stance  regarding  military  endeavors  while  avoiding 
tactics  of  persuasion  whenever  possible.  Finally,  by  subordi¬ 
nating  intentionally  military  action  to  civilian  leadership,  the 
US  system  of  government  tends  to  insulate  military  actions  from 
overarching  political  strategy  as  both  politicians  and  generals 
are  content  to  operate  within  their  own  spheres  of  expertise. 
Thus,  coupled  with  the  expected  elements  of  firepower  and  ma¬ 
neuver  within  the  physical  realm,  the  kinetic  model  in  this 
study  also  encompasses  the  US  military  tradition  of  acting 
somewhat  divorced  from  political  objectives  while  seeking  to 
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compel  an  adversary  with  destructive  force.  Significant  military 
actions  within  OEF  are  analyzed  through  this  lens  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  congruency  to  both  the  stated  political  ends  and  the 
pertinent  COGs. 

Chapter  three  erects  a  nonkinetic  model  with  which  to  exam¬ 
ine  OEF,  with  the  understanding  that  an  absolute  antithesis  of 
any  concept  cannot  exist  in  reality.  By  outlining  briefly  the  gen¬ 
esis  of  the  pervasive  discussion  of  an  informational  RMA  within 
today’s  US  military,  the  chapter  begins  by  describing  what  the 
nonkinetic  model  is  not:  an  information  technology-enabled 
method  to  conduct  kinetic  operations  more  quickly  and  effi¬ 
ciently.  After  sifting  through  the  jumbled  taxonomy  of  informa¬ 
tion  operations  (IO),  then  removing  kinetic  elements  and  those 
that  support  primarily  kinetic  effects  from  the  accepted  ele¬ 
ments  of  IO,  a  nonkinetic  model  featuring  public  affairs  (PA), 
civil  affairs  (CA),  and  psychological  operations  (PSYOP)  emerges. 
Furthermore,  the  nonkinetic  model  contains  a  public  diplo¬ 
macy  component  to  lash  this  military  collection  of  capabilities 
to  overarching  political  objectives;  this  component  ensures  also 
that  the  nonkinetic  model  is  as  distinct  as  possible  from  its 
kinetic  counterpart.  The  chapter  concludes  that  a  nonkinetic 
model  emphasizing  influence  and  persuasion  in  the  moral 
arena  represents  the  antithesis  of  the  kinetic  model.  As  with 
the  kinetic  model,  significant  military  actions  and  policy  state¬ 
ments  within  OEF  are  analyzed  with  this  lens  to  determine 
their  congruency  to  both  the  stated  political  ends  and  the  per¬ 
tinent  COGs. 

Application  to  Operation  Enduring  Freedom 

Chapter  four  employs  the  three-part  framework  with  the  ki¬ 
netic  and  nonkinetic  models  to  evaluate  the  military  effective¬ 
ness  of  OEF.  Specifically,  this  chapter  outlines  the  political  end 
states  and  relevant  COGs  associated  with  the  GWOT  and  then 
views  US  military  operations  in  OEF  from  a  kinetic  and  nonki¬ 
netic  perspective  to  determine  effects.  Additionally,  it  analyzes 
OEF  chronologically  to  highlight  major  shifts  in  military  strat¬ 
egy  or  policy  emphasis  and  to  better  illustrate  the  tension  be¬ 
tween  the  kinetic  and  nonkinetic  perspectives.  Finally,  the  pa¬ 
per  offers  a  preliminary  examination  of  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom 
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(OIF)  utilizing  the  same  methodology  with  cursory  indications 
suggesting  experiences  similar  to  OEF. 

The  paper  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  an  emergent  syn¬ 
thesis  of  US  military  approaches.  This  synthesis  of  the  kinetic 
and  nonkinetic  models  incorporates  elements  of  both  but  re¬ 
quires  greater  institutional  acceptance  and  recognition  of  non¬ 
kinetic  capabilities  suited  ideally  to  target  the  psychological 
dimension  of  war.  Furthermore,  anticipation  of  the  degree  of 
violence  necessary  within  an  impending  conflict  may  guide 
planning  efforts  toward  those  collections  of  skills  that  best  le¬ 
verage  the  identified  COGs.  Finally,  the  realization  that  the 
level  of  violence  required  and  the  corresponding  importance  of 
either  the  physical  or  moral  elements  of  war  may  shift  over  time 
in  a  given  conflict  is  a  key  component  to  the  synthesized  con¬ 
ception  of  American  warfare. 

Limitations  and  Sources 

This  study’s  unclassified  status  represents  its  primary  limi¬ 
tation.  Particularly  within  the  arena  of  nonkinetic  activities, 
access  to  classified  actions  would  undoubtedly  uncover  many 
additional  operations  for  examination.  A  second  limitation  of  the 
analysis  concerns  its  reliance  upon  secondary  sources.  Given 
the  breadth  of  this  study  and  the  time  allotted  for  its  comple¬ 
tion,  the  ability  to  delve  into  the  depths  of  American  history,  the 
origins  of  Islam,  and  the  ever-changing  operations  of  an  ongo¬ 
ing  war  is  restricted.  However,  using  open-source  national-level 
documents,  executive-level  policy  directives,  terrorist  manifes¬ 
tos,  congressional  testimony,  and  the  like,  the  study  incorpo¬ 
rates  some  degree  of  primary  source  material.  Similarly,  in  the 
effort  to  limit  the  scope  of  this  study- — and  despite  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  protecting  one’s  perceptions,  information  networks, 
and  the  electromagnetic  spectrum  from  manipulation  and  ex¬ 
ploitation — the  study’s  nonkinetic  model  examines  only  the  of¬ 
fensive  aspects  of  IO.  Regarding  the  nature  of  the  extremist 
threat  within  the  GWOT,  this  study  examines  only  the  Islamist 
movement  associated  with  al-Qaeda. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  analysis  at  the  strategic  level. 
Operational-  and  tactical-level  action  is  presented  only  when 
direct  linkages  to  strategic  effects  are  apparent.  Therefore,  only 
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the  “major  muscle  movements”  of  US  military  strategy  in  OEF 
are  examined,  rather  than  specific  engagements.  Finally,  the 
study  considers  action  in  OEF  up  to  the  time  of  this  writing, 
while  the  section  covering  OIF  offers  only  a  cursory  examina¬ 
tion  of  its  broad  similarities  with  OEF.  However,  key  differences 
exist  between  OIF  and  OEF  that  this  study  did  not  address, 
such  as  the  perception  of  a  terrorist-accessible  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  (WMD)  program  in  Iraq,  as  well  as  the  explo¬ 
sion  of  sectarian  infighting  following  the  fall  of  the  Hussein  re¬ 
gime.  Therefore,  before  conclusions  under  this  construct  may 
be  rendered  for  OIF,  further  study  is  required. 

Notes 

(All  notes  appear  in  shortened  form.  For  full  citation,  see  the  appropriate  en¬ 
try  in  the  bibliography.) 

1.  Strassler,  Landmark  Thucydides,  351-57. 

2.  Friedrich,  Philosophy  of  Hegel  xl-xlii. 

3.  Dolman,  Pure  Strategy,  6. 
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Clausewitzian  Effectiveness 

In  war,  the  moral  is  to  the  physical  as  three  to  one. 

— Napoleon  Bonaparte 

To  judge  the  effectiveness  of  a  particular  military  strategy,  a 
framework  to  describe  and  evaluate  a  strategy’s  efficacy  must 
be  erected.  Such  a  construction  must  consider  not  only  the 
overarching  nature  of  war  but  also  war’s  principal  constituent 
elements  and  their  likely  relationships.  The  comprehensive  and 
timeless  theory  of  war  offered  by  the  preeminent  Prussian  Carl 
von  Clausewitz  provides  such  a  structure.  After  a  brief  justifica¬ 
tion  of  Clausewitz  as  the  intellectual  underpinning  of  this 
study’s  framework,  this  chapter  presents  Clausewitz’s  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  nature  of  war  as  comprised  of  reason,  chance,  and 
violence.  It  then  establishes  three  components  critical  to  mili¬ 
tary  strategic  effectiveness.  First,  a  war’s  political  object  carries 
paramount  importance  as  the  guiding  force  impelling  all  mili¬ 
tary  operations.  Second,  war  consists  of  both  moral  (psycho¬ 
logical)  and  physical  realms,  with  each  arena  harboring  poten¬ 
tial  sources  of  leverage  known  as  centers  of  gravity.  By 
identifying  correctly  and  influencing  appropriately  these  COGs, 
the  war’s  political  object  can  be  more  readily  attained.  Further¬ 
more,  indications  suggest  that  the  emergence  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  age  may  contribute  to  the  increased  importance  of  war’s 
moral  element.  Finally,  any  clash  of  opposing  wills  occurs  along 
a  continuum  of  escalating  violence.  Using  US  Army  colonel  Wil¬ 
liam  Darley’s  interpretation  of  Clausewitz’s  spectrum  of  vio¬ 
lence,  this  chapter  asserts  that  although  both  the  moral  and 
physical  elements  are  present  continually  in  war,  each  aspect 
and  its  requisite  suite  of  military  capabilities  assume  greater 
significance  depending  upon  the  degree  of  violence  within  a 
particular  conflict.  Thus,  accurate  perceptions  of  the  political 
end  state,  the  relevant  COGs,  and  a  conflict’s  placement  along 
Clausewitz’s  spectrum  of  violence  emerge  as  the  keys  to  deter¬ 
mining  the  effectiveness  of  a  military  strategy. 
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In  Defense  of  Clausewitz 

The  writings  of  Carl  von  Clausewitz,  most  prominently  as¬ 
sembled  in  his  posthumous  1832  classic  On  War,  have  been 
subjected  to  myriad  misinterpretations  and  reinterpretations 
over  the  centuries.  Early  twentieth-century  strategists  per¬ 
verted  both  Clausewitz’s  definition  of  war  as  “an  act  of  force  to 
compel  our  enemy  to  do  our  will”  as  well  as  his  proposal  that 
“direct  annihilation  of  the  enemy’s  forces  must  always  be  the 
dominant  consideration.”1  Consequently,  national  mandates 
for  horrific,  force-on-force  attritional  stalemates  on  the  grand 
scale  of  World  War  I  resulted. 

More  recent  scholars  attack  Clausewitzian  theory  in  a  calcu¬ 
lated  fashion,  targeting  specific  features  as  weaknesses  that 
render  his  theory  irrelevant  for  the  future.  John  Keegan  cites 
war’s  inherent  “irrationality”  as  proof  of  the  fatal  flaw  in  Clause¬ 
witz’s  seemingly  reason-based  theory  of  war,  although  Clause¬ 
witz’s  repeated  references  to  war’s  tendency  for  irrational  vio¬ 
lence  and  its  susceptibility  to  chance  and  uncertainty  seem  to 
account  for  this  supposed  shortfall.2  Furthermore,  Martin  van 
Creveld  suggests  that  “Clausewitz’s  ideas  on  war  [are]  wholly 
rooted  in  the  fact  that,  ever  since  1648,  war  ha[s]  been  waged 
overwhelmingly  by  states”  and  are  therefore  minimally  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  low-intensity  conflicts  of  the  modern  era.3  However, 
van  Creveld  is  concerned  mostly  with  ensuring  that  nations 
prepare  for  the  correct  form  of  war,  a  notion  Clausewitz  em¬ 
braces  early  in  his  theory  with  his  admonition  “to  establish  .  .  . 
the  kind  of  war  on  which  [one  is]  embarking.”4  Positions  such 
as  these  carry  some  modicum  of  accuracy  when  considered  in 
isolation;  however,  when  one  digests  the  entirety  of  Clausewitz’s 
theory,  none  retain  their  credibility. 

David  J.  Lonsdale  provides  an  outstanding  defense  of  the 
relevance  of  Clausewitz  for  modern  warfare  in  his  work  The 
Nature  of  War  in  the  Information  Age.  By  comparing  the  primary 
intellectual  thrusts  of  Clausewitz,  Antoine-Henri  Jomini,  and 
Sun  Tzu  across  a  variety  of  topics,  Lonsdale  concludes  ulti¬ 
mately  that  Clausewitz’s  theory,  albeit  imperfect  and  wanting 
in  certain  areas,  “still  reflects  the  true  nature  of  war  most  ac¬ 
curately.”  Furthermore,  Lonsdale  argues  astutely  that  aca¬ 
demia  may  bicker  endlessly  over  Clausewitz’s  exact  thoughts 
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on  particular  issues;  however,  when  one  adopts  a  more  general 
interpretation  of  Clausewitz’s  work,  On  War  emerges  as  a  com¬ 
prehensive  theory  “for  understanding  almost  any  war  regard¬ 
less  of  its  motivations.”5  This  view  coincides  with  Clausewitz’s 
desire  for  his  theoretical  effort: 

Theory  will  have  fulfilled  its  main  task  when  it  is  used  to  analyze  the 
constituent  elements  of  war,  to  distinguish  precisely  what  at  first  sight 
seems  fused,  to  explain  in  full  the  properties  of  the  means  employed 
and  to  show  their  probable  effects,  to  define  clearly  the  nature  of  the 
ends  in  view,  and  to  illuminate  all  phases  of  warfare  in  a  thorough 
critical  inquiry.  Theory  then  becomes  a  guide  to  anyone  who  wants  to 
learn  about  war  from  books;  it  will  light  his  way,  ease  his  progress,  train 
his  judgment,  and  help  him  to  avoid  pitfalls.6 

Thus,  by  presenting  the  chief  components  of  Clausewitz’s  the¬ 
ory  of  war  in  a  general,  holistic  fashion,  the  theory’s  universal 
applicability  to  the  determination  of  military  strategic  effective¬ 
ness  should  become  apparent. 

The  Nature  of  War 

Clausewitz  contends  that  the  collective  decision  to  wield  the 
instrument  of  war  as  an  expression  of  policy  should  drive  com¬ 
manders  to  consider  “the  first .  .  .  and  the  most  comprehensive 
...  of  all  strategic  questions”;  that  is,  “to  establish  .  .  .  the  kind 
of  war  on  which  they  are  embarking;  neither  mistaking  it  for, 
nor  trying  to  turn  it  into,  something  that  is  alien  to  its  nature.” 
Successful  navigation  of  this  daunting  task  implies  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  nature  of  war,  a  concept  encompassed  by 
Clausewitz’s  “paradoxical  trinity.”  Thus,  in  Clausewitzian 
terms,  war’s  nature  is  “composed  of  primordial  violence  .  .  .  ;  of 
the  play  of  chance  and  probability  .  .  .  ;  and  of  its  element  of 
subordination,  as  an  instrument  of  policy,  which  makes  it  sub¬ 
ject  to  reason  alone.”  Although  these  three  elements  of  violence, 
chance,  and  reason  possess  a  variable  interrelationship,  a  the¬ 
ory  “that  ignores  any  one  of  them  or  seeks  to  fix  an  arbitrary 
relationship  between  them  would  conflict  with  reality  to  such 
an  extent  [as  to]  be  totally  useless.”7  Therefore,  each  of  these 
ideas  and  their  contributions  to  a  framework  of  strategic  mili¬ 
tary  effectiveness  will  be  addressed  in  turn. 

The  preeminence  of  war  as  an  expression  of  policy  through¬ 
out  Clausewitz’s  work  demands  that  the  element  of  reason  in- 
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stigates  the  discussion  of  war’s  nature.  Clausewitz’s  oft-quoted 
dictum  that  “war  is  not  merely  an  act  of  policy  but  a  true  po¬ 
litical  instrument,  a  continuation  of  political  intercourse  car¬ 
ried  on  with  other  means”  suggests  that  war  can  only  be  the 
result  of  a  thoughtful  choice  by  decision  makers  possessing 
control  of  an  entity’s  war -fighting  apparatus.  These  civilian 
leaders  translate  this  original  motive  for  war  into  the  war’s  po¬ 
litical  object,  or  in  modern  lexicon,  the  desired  political  objec¬ 
tive  or  strategic  end  state.  This  political  objective  determines 
not  only  the  “military  objective  to  be  reached”  but  also  “the 
amount  of  effort  it  requires.”  Thus,  despite  contemporary  as¬ 
sertions  to  the  contrary,  military  operations  should  never  be 
conducted  separately  or  distinctly  from  civilian  policy  guid¬ 
ance,  and  “no  major  proposal  required  for  war  can  be  worked 
out  in  ignorance  of  political  factors.”8  In  other  words,  the  ini¬ 
tial,  reasoned  motive  to  pursue  conflict  establishes  the  political 
goal  that  all  military  action  must  support.  Only  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  this  political,  strategic  objective  represents  true  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  endeavor  as  lower -level  tactical  success  “though 
beneficial,  has  little  meaning  if  it  cannot  be  translated  into  the 
attainment  of  policy  objectives.”9  Nazi  strategist  and  career 
general  staffer  Field  Marshall  Erich  von  Manstein  expresses 
this  observation  clearly  with  his  inability  “to  find  any  satisfac¬ 
tion”  in  the  German  tactical  successes  of  1941:  “No  one  was 
clear  any  longer  [about]  what  higher  purpose  all  these  battles 
were  supposed  to  serve.”10  Thus,  a  perfectly  executed  war  that 
does  not  culminate  in  the  realization  of  the  political  objective  is 
nonetheless  a  failure,  and  war  without  a  rationale  “is  just  mind¬ 
less  violence.”11  Finally,  modern  informational  technologies 
may  serve  to  shorten  the  linkages  between  the  political,  strate¬ 
gic  objective  and  the  military’s  tactical  action  through  enhanced 
information  exchange.  Should  such  a  “technologically-induced 
compression”  occur,  “the  link  of  war  to  policy”  outlined  by 
Clausewitz  only  strengthens.12  Therefore,  a  military  strategy  or 
operation  can  be  considered  effective  only  if  it  contributes  to  the 
strategic,  political  objectives  established  by  national  leaders, 
and  this  relationship  is  expected  to  continue  into  the  future. 

The  Clausewitzian  concept  of  chance  within  the  nature  of 
war  attempts  to  account  for  two  significant  phenomena  preva¬ 
lent  in  every  clash  of  arms.  First,  the  assertion  that  “war  is 
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nothing  but  a  duel  on  a  larger  scale”  demands  careful  recogni¬ 
tion  of  one’s  adversary  as  a  calculating,  reacting  foe  and  that 
the  entirety  of  armed  conflict  is  a  uniquely  human  affair.  The 
decision  to  embark  upon  the  path  of  war  is  rendered  by  hu¬ 
mans,  as  is  the  choice  to  resist.  This  collision  of  two  living  enti¬ 
ties  on  a  grand  scale  also  envelops  the  innumerable  frailties  of 
individual  participants — the  nameless,  faceless  ones  who  must 
combat  their  own  fears  as  well  as  the  enemy.  As  such,  “abso¬ 
lute,  so-called  mathematical,  factors  never  find  a  firm  basis  in 
military  calculations,”  and  “in  the  whole  range  of  human  ac¬ 
tivities,  war  most  closely  resembles  a  game  of  cards.”13  Finally, 
war  often  surrounds  or  abuts  segments  of  humanity  that  may 
not  actively  participate  in  violence  but  may  nonetheless  play  a 
pivotal  role  in  securing  strategic  success  for  either  side  of  the 
active  belligerents.  This  centrality  of  humanity  to  the  conduct 
of  warfare  lays  the  foundation  for  the  exploitation  of  war’s  moral 
and  psychological  factors  by  its  participants,  a  stratagem  any 
effective  military  approach  should  consider. 

Clausewitz’s  second  component  of  chance  addresses  the  no¬ 
tion  of  friction  in  warfare.  Borrowed  from  mechanical  engineer¬ 
ing,  Clausewitzian  friction  “more  or  less  corresponds  to  the  fac¬ 
tors  that  distinguish  real  war  from  war  on  paper,”  and  it  includes 
the  unpredictability  associated  with  the  foibles  of  humanity. 
Friction,  however,  is  more  expansive  than  the  systemic  degra¬ 
dation  attributable  to  man’s  fallibility.  The  concept  encom¬ 
passes  “countless  minor  incidents — the  kind  you  can  never  re¬ 
ally  foresee — [that]  combine  to  lower  the  general  level  of 
performance,  so  that  one  always  falls  far  short  of  the  intended 
goal.”14  Although  continually  present  in  war,  friction  may  be 
reduced  by  sheer  human  determination,  training,  or  technol¬ 
ogy,  according  to  Clausewitz.  From  this,  many  proponents  of 
modern  informational  warfare  imply  that  friction  may  be  elimi¬ 
nated  completely  through  the  efficient  transmission  of  superior 
intelligence  or  enhanced  battlespace  awareness.15  However, 
Barry  Watts  and  others  remind  military  strategists  that  “gen¬ 
eral  friction  will  continue  to  be  central  to  future  warfare  regard¬ 
less  of  technological  changes  in  the  means  of  combat,”  and 
even  Joint  Vision  2020  asserts  that  “information  systems,  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  operations  add  their  own  sources  of  friction  and  fog 
to  the  operational  environment.”16  Thus,  the  imperfections  of 
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man,  the  ubiquity  of  friction,  and  the  pervasiveness  of  each 
throughout  warfare  suggest  that  uncertainty  and  ambiguity 
will  always  exist  in  war.  Therefore,  an  effective  military  strategy 
should  not  only  anticipate  these  elements  of  Clausewitzian 
chance  but  also  capitalize  upon  their  existence  by  leveraging 
their  links  to  the  moral  and  psychological  aspects  of  war. 

The  final  facet  of  the  Clausewitzian  nature  of  war  addresses 
the  degree  of  violence  inherent  in  warfare.  Clausewitz  estab¬ 
lishes  initially  the  characteristics  of  an  abstract  war,  describing 
armed  conflict  as  it  would  exist  without  restraint.  At  its  core, 
Clausewitz  contends,  “war  is  an  act  of  force,  and  there  is  no 
logical  limit  to  the  application  of  that  force.”  Furthermore, 
“force — that  is,  physical  force  ...  is  thus  the  means  of  war,” 
and  any  belligerent  that  “uses  force  without  compunction,  un¬ 
deterred  by  the  bloodshed  it  involves  .  .  .  will  gain  the  upper 
hand.”17  This  action  will  drive  the  opponent  to  follow  suit, 
thereby  propelling  each  side  into  an  ever -escalating  spiral  to¬ 
ward  the  extreme  violence  of  “total  war.” 

Despite  this  tendency  of  war  to  devolve  into  a  maelstrom  of 
violence  for  its  own  sake,  Clausewitz  is  quick  to  highlight  that 
this  phenomenon  does  not  exist  in  reality.  Rather,  because  war 
does  not  erupt  spontaneously  and  is  the  product  of  psycho¬ 
logical  and  material  calculations,  neither  side  in  a  conflict  will 
ever  commit  the  entirety  of  its  resources  toward  the  venture.18 
Furthermore,  physical  impediments  such  as  geography  also  in¬ 
hibit  war  from  reaching  its  theoretical  potential  for  absolute 
violence,  as  does  the  existence  of  chance’s  human  and  material 
frictional  elements.  Thus,  political  objectives,  born  of  a  cost- 
benefit  decision  calculus  that  considers  both  moral  and  physi¬ 
cal  factors,  serve  not  only  to  guide  military  action  but  also  to 
limit  it.  Nonetheless,  the  violent,  physical  aspect  of  warfare  can 
never  be  discounted,  as  even  indirect,  bloodless  victories  carry 
with  them  the  deterrent  effect  of  probable  success  in  battle. 
This  capability  for  tactical  prowess  demands  an  attention  to 
the  physical  dimension  of  combat,  an  aspect  of  military  plan¬ 
ning  that  any  effective  strategy  must  feature. 

Thus,  Clausewitz’s  perception  of  the  nature  of  war  as  com¬ 
posed  of  reason,  chance,  and  violence  contains  a  triumvirate  of 
seeds  necessary  for  an  effective  military  strategy  to  germinate 
into  political  fruition.  The  essential  requirement  that  the  rea- 
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soned,  political  objective  remains  the  singular  focus  of  all  mili¬ 
tary  efforts  must  represent  the  centerpiece  of  a  sound  military 
strategy.  The  strategy  must  account  also  for  the  moral  and  psy¬ 
chological  elements  harbored  by  war’s  humanity,  while  simul¬ 
taneously  recognizing  that  friction  and  uncertainty  can  never 
be  eradicated.  Finally,  constant  acknowledgement  of  war’s  in¬ 
trinsic  violence  will  ensure  that  diligent  attention  devoted  to 
the  physical  aspects  of  conflict  yields  tactical  and  operational 
success  in  support  of  strategic  political  aims. 

Centers  of  Gravity 

Clausewitz’s  discourse  on  war’s  nature  touches  upon  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  both  moral  and  physical  realms  within  the  conduct 
of  warfare,  but  other  sections  of  his  work  reveal  this  observa¬ 
tion  more  explicitly.  Clausewitz  asserts  that  “essentially  war  is 
fighting.  .  .  .  Fighting,  in  turn,  is  a  trial  of  moral  and  physical 
forces  through  the  medium  of  the  latter.”19  Here  the  physical 
aspect  of  conflict  seems  to  command  center  stage  when  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  collision  of  wills,  while  moral  considerations,  albeit 
worthy  of  attention,  comprise  only  secondary  importance.  A 
strategist  adopting  ill-advisedly  a  strict  interpretation  of  Clause¬ 
witz  would  seize  upon  this  relationship  and  identify  immedi¬ 
ately  the  physical  paths  to  attack  to  secure  the  destruction  of 
the  adversary’s  armed  force.  Any  thought  of  military  action  to 
exploit  psychological  vulnerabilities  within  the  moral  arena 
would  garner  lesser  support,  if  any  at  all.  Surprisingly,  this 
mentality  does  not  diverge  significantly  from  the  military  em¬ 
ployment  methodology  currently  enjoying  favor  within  the  US 
national  defense  community. 

A  more  panoramic  view  of  Clausewitz’s  appreciation  for  the 
moral  element  of  force,  however,  reveals  the  complete  perspec¬ 
tive: 

Moral  elements  are  among  the  most  important  in  war.  They  constitute 
the  spirit  that  permeates  war  as  a  whole,  and  at  an  early  stage  they  es¬ 
tablish  a  close  affinity  with  the  will  that  moves  and  leads  the  whole  mass 
of  force.  .  .  .  The  effects  of  physical  and  psychological  factors  form  an 
organic  whole  which,  unlike  a  metal  alloy,  is  inseparable  by  chemical 
processes.  In  formulating  any  rule  concerning  physical  factors,  the  theo¬ 
rist  must  bear  in  mind  the  part  that  moral  factors  may  play  in  it.  .  .  . 
Hence  most  of  the  matters  dealt  with  in  this  book  are  composed  in  equal 
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parts  physical  and  of  moral  causes  and  effects.  One  might  say  that  the 
physical  seem  little  more  than  the  wooden  hilt,  while  the  moral  factors 
are  the  precious  metal,  the  real  weapon,  the  finely-honed  blade.20 

Thus,  Clausewitz  grants  the  moral  sphere  of  combat  equal  foot¬ 
ing  with  its  physical  counterpart,  implying  that  both  facets  de¬ 
mand  equivalent  treatment  in  the  formulation  of  effective  mili¬ 
tary  strategy.  This  view  is  not  unique  to  Clausewitz,  adding  to 
its  credibility;  the  human  characteristic  of  conflict  “places  psy¬ 
chological  considerations  at  the  heart  of  warfare,”  a  position 
shared  by  Sun  Tzu,  Jomini,  and  even  Clausewitzian  critic  Mar¬ 
tin  van  Creveld.21  Therefore,  the  shared  significance  of  both  the 
physical  and  moral  elements  within  warfare  implies  that  ob¬ 
tuse  interpretations  of  Clausewitz  claiming  “destruction  of  the 
enemy  forces  .  .  .  [as]  always  the  superior,  more  effective  means,” 
do  not  grasp  the  entire  picture.22 

“The  aim  of  warfare  should  be  what  its  very  concept  implies — 
to  defeat  the  enemy,”  asserts  Clausewitz.  However,  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  physical  and  moral  spheres  within  warfare,  each  re¬ 
quiring  equitable  consideration  during  the  formulation  of 
military  strategy,  suggests  that  either  or  both  realms  may  pos¬ 
sess  key  points  of  influence  critical  to  achieving  the  political 
objective.  Clausewitz  establishes  the  likelihood  of  this  proba¬ 
bility  with  his  contention  that  “in  war  many  roads  lead  to  suc¬ 
cess,  and  .  .  .  they  do  not  all  involve  the  opponent’s  outright 
defeat.”  Furthermore,  pure  physical  destruction  is  always  “a 
means  to  some  other  end,”  and  when  this  is  no  longer  true, 
“the  engagement ...  in  itself ...  is  of  no  value.”  Clausewitz  also 
defines  carefully  enemy  destruction  as  “such  a  condition  that 
[the  enemy]  can  no  longer  carry  on  the  fight.”23  This  precise 
terminology  does  not  require  the  physical  annihilation  of  an 
enemy’s  armed  force,  only  the  removal  of  the  adversary’s  capa¬ 
bility  to  resist  by  either  physical  or  psychological  means.  Thus, 
sources  of  leverage  exist  in  both  the  physical  and  moral  arenas 
that  one  may  exert  pressure  upon,  by  either  physical  or  psy¬ 
chological  means,  to  eliminate  an  adversary’s  ability  to  wage 
war  and  thereby  attain  political  victory. 

Clausewitz  identifies  these  pressure  points  as  schwerpunkt, 
or  centers  of  gravity,  and  their  character  varies  with  the 
strengths  and  vulnerabilities  of  any  given  belligerent.  Clause¬ 
witz  defines  the  term  as  “the  hub  of  all  power  and  movement, 
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on  which  everything  depends.  Th[is]  is  the  point  against  which 
all  our  energies  should  be  directed.”24  A  misguided  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Clausewitz  would  note  the  singularity  of  the  reference  as 
well  as  the  Newtonian  fact  that  an  object  can  possess  only  one 
COG  and  conclude  erroneously  that  war -lighting  belligerents 
also  harbor  a  single  COG.  By  relaxing  this  constraint  and  re¬ 
calling  Clausewitz’s  recognition  of  multiple  paths  to  victory,  a 
more  accurate  picture  of  combatants  with  the  potential  to  har¬ 
bor  multiple  COGs  comes  to  light.  Not  only  may  belligerents 
possess  more  than  a  single  COG,  each  COG  may  also  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  either  physical  or  psychological  means.  For  example, 
a  strategy  to  attack  an  enemy  COG  of  leadership  may  comprise 
direct  kinetic  assault  of  the  applicable  individuals  or  seats  of 
government,  PSYOP  to  foment  internal  insurrection,  or  a  com¬ 
bination  of  both. 

Clausewitz’s  intent  in  positing  the  notion  of  a  COG  is  simply 
to  identify  probable  paths  to  pursue  during  war  that  will  most 
likely  culminate  in  the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  chance  and  friction 
allowing.  In  his  personal  experience,  physical  conquest  of  the 
largest  concentration  of  enemy  combatants  typically  repre¬ 
sented  the  most  appropriate  path  to  an  adversary’s  capitula¬ 
tion.  However,  contemporary  theorists  expand  the  COG  concept 
beyond  the  fielded  forces  to  include  the  connections  between 
governmental  or  military  system  elements.  John  Boyd  first  pro¬ 
posed  “striking  at  those  vulnerable,  yet  critical,  tendons,  con¬ 
nections,  and  activities  that  permit  a  larger  system  COG  to  ex¬ 
ist”  in  order  to  disrupt  an  enemy’s  ability  to  orient  and  react  to 
unwanted  aggression.25  John  Warden  expounded  upon  this 
concept  to  arrive  at  his  concentric  five  rings  that  represent  a 
self-professed  “arrangement  of  the  COGs  you  would  find  in  any 
system  .  .  .  ,  their  location  within  the  five  rings  indicative  of 
their  probable  importance  to  the  system,  to  the  enemy  that 
you’re  trying  to  change.”26  Thus,  in  seeking  enemy  defeat,  War¬ 
den  contends  his  center  ring  of  leadership  often  proves  to  be  the 
most  critical  COG,  while  Clausewitz  focuses  upon  an  enemy’s 
army,  and  Boyd  concentrates  upon  the  associations  between 
them.  Although  all  three  positions  emphasize  different  loci  of 
leverage  within  an  enemy  system,  all  three  acknowledge  also 
the  existence  of  multiple  paths  to  enemy  defeat  that  touch  upon 
both  the  physical  and  moral  arenas  of  warfare. 
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This  subtle  shifting  of  emphasis  from  seeking  victory  through 
predominately  physical  means  in  Clausewitz’s  era  to  methods 
favoring  the  moral  aspect  of  war  in  Boyd’s  time  may  continue. 
A  1994  US  Air  Force  report  confirms  the  growing  importance  of 
war’s  psychological  element  by  naming  explicitly  informational 
efforts  as  a  new  COG  for  the  military.27  Others  observe  “a  shift 
in  the  COG  away  from  traditional  methods  of  force  and  means 
of  combat  toward  non-traditional  methods,  including  informa¬ 
tion.”28  Alan  Beyerchen  propels  the  argument  further  into  the 
future  contending  that  humanity  is  approaching  “World  War 
IV,”  an  epoch  of  conflict  dominated  by  social,  rather  than  orga¬ 
nizational  or  technological,  pressures.  Building  upon  Beyerch- 
en’s  thesis,  Maj  Gen  Robert  Scales,  US  Army,  retired,  antici¬ 
pates  “a  shift  in  classical  COGs  from  the  will  of  governments 
and  armies  to  the  perceptions  of  the  populations.”  In  this  envi¬ 
ronment,  he  contends,  cultural  awareness  and  the  manipula¬ 
tion  of  ideas  become  the  focus  of  national  instruments  of  power, 
with  political  victory  “defined  more  in  terms  of  capturing  the 
psycho-cultural  rather  than  the  geographical  high  ground.”29 
Regardless  of  the  accuracy  of  these  predictions  concerning  the 
character  of  tomorrow’s  wars,  the  psychological  elements  of  hu¬ 
man  conflict  will  remain  at  least  as  relevant  to  effective  military 
strategy  as  the  physical  paths  to  victory  pursued  in  the  past. 

Thus,  Clausewitz’s  insight  into  the  physical  and  moral  realms 
of  warfare  provides  opportunities  for  military  strategists  to 
identify  and  exploit  COGs  within  or  overlapping  each  sphere  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  political  objective.  Understanding  that  both 
aspects  of  warfare  are  ever-present  and  that  “the  kind  of  war 
on  which  they  are  embarking”  may  illuminate  policy  makers  to 
focus  upon  certain  COGs  over  others,  an  effective  military 
strategy  must  nonetheless  account  for  war’s  physical  and  psy¬ 
chological  elements.  Accurate  perception  of  the  relevant  COGs 
in  each  arena,  along  with  comprehension  of  how  best  to  influ¬ 
ence  them  in  one’s  political  favor,  form  the  framework  of  an 
effective  military  strategy. 

The  Continuum  of  Violence 

The  final  aspect  of  an  effective  military  strategy  founded  in 
Clausewitzian  principles  stems  from  the  idea  that  the  degree  of 
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violence  varies  among  conflicts,  and,  as  such,  so  does  the  rela¬ 
tive  importance  of  the  war’s  physical  and  moral  COGs.  Clause- 
witz’s  abstract  “total  war”  has  already  been  presented;  this 
condition  of  “pure  .  .  .  enmity  unleashed”  represents  the  polar 
extreme  of  violence  in  war,  a  theoretical  position  unattainable 
in  reality.30  Clausewitz  clarifies  further  this  concept: 

The  more  powerful  and  inspiring  the  motives  for  war  .  .  .  the  closer  will 
war  approach  its  abstract,  the  more  important  will  be  the  destruction  of 
the  enemy,  the  more  closely  will  the  military  aims  and  the  political  ob¬ 
jects  of  war  coincide,  and  the  more  military  and  less  political  will  war 
appear  to  be.  On  the  other  hand,  the  less  intense  the  motives,  the  less 
will  the  military  element’s  natural  tendency  to  violence  coincide  with 
political  directives.  As  a  result,  war  will  be  driven  further  from  its  natu¬ 
ral  course,  the  political  object  will  be  more  and  more  at  variance  with 
the  aim  of  ideal  war,  and  the  conflict  will  seem  increasingly  political  in 
character.31 

This  description  identifies  the  intensity  of  the  initial  political 
motive,  which  by  definition  must  emerge  from  war’s  psycho¬ 
logical  or  moral  component,  as  the  driver  of  the  conflict’s  de¬ 
gree  of  violence.  This  phenomenon  alludes  further  to  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  a  continuum  of  violence  that  features  rampant 
destruction  at  one  pole  and  pure  nonviolent  political  competi¬ 
tion  at  the  other.  Thus,  the  moral  factor  of  force  remains  evi¬ 
dent  throughout  the  spectrum  of  violence  as  the  instigator  of 
the  conflict  itself,  but  its  active  influence  and  relative  signifi¬ 
cance  as  an  area  for  exploitation  expands  toward  the  purely 
political  pole.  Conversely,  as  war  approaches  the  destructive 
extreme,  the  relative  importance  of  physical  manipulation  of 
COGs  begins  to  rise.  This  relationship  does  not  represent  a 
universal  principle  or  analytical  maxim.  It  merely  illustrates 
one  method  to  frame  the  investigation  of  conflict;  this  study 
tests  the  veracity  of  this  claim. 

Darley  seizes  upon  this  Clausewitzian  continuum  of  violence 
and  suggests  that  “a  war  of  pure  violence  would  be  character¬ 
ized  by  such  unbridled  use  of  kinetic  instruments  that  other 
instruments  of  political  conflict  would  be  reduced  to  virtual  ir¬ 
relevance.”  Likewise,  conflict  at  the  political  extreme  of  the 
spectrum  would  “be  contested  in  a  manner  completely  devoid  of 
violence  [and]  would  be  characterized  as  totally  ideological  .  .  . 
decided  exclusively  by  ideas,  words,  and  symbols.”32  Darley 
concludes  therefore  that  a  military’s  kinetic  arsenal  aligns  well 
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with  the  prosecution  of  predominately  violent  wars  while  its  IO 
capabilities  suit  conflicts  toward  the  political  pole.  His  key  ob¬ 
servation  states  that  “at  their  core,  IO  elements  dealing  with 
public  information  are  political  activities- — the  emphasis  on 
psychological  and  influence  aspects  of  political  conflict  become 
progressively  more  pronounced  and  dominant  as  the  conflict 
becomes  less  dependent  on  violence.”33  From  this,  one  may  ex¬ 
trapolate  that  a  military’s  kinetic  weaponry  supports  ideally 
the  physical  exploitation  of  COGs  en  route  to  strategic  victory 
while  its  nonkinetic  instruments  mesh  well  with  their  moral 
elements.  Furthermore,  Darley  stresses  the  realization  that  “a 
vaguely  defined  threshold  somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  con¬ 
tinuum”  must  exist,  “the  crossing  of  which  signals  a  seminal 
change  in  the  relationship  between  IO  and  kinetic  operations.”34 
At  this  juncture,  either  a  physical,  kinetic  military  operation  or 
a  psychological,  nonkinetic  campaign  should  become  the  sup¬ 
ported  military  effort,  depending  upon  the  perceived  location  of 
the  conflict  along  the  continuum  of  violence.  The  supported  ef¬ 
fort  enjoys  primacy  in  planning  the  major  thrusts  of  a  given 
campaign  and  first  call  upon  certain  low-density/high-demand 
assets;  however,  both  kinetic  and  nonkinetic  activities  continue 
regardless  of  their  relative  priority.  Figure  1  offers  a  graphic 
depiction  of  this  idea.  Regardless  of  how  the  military  strategy 
chooses  to  exploit  the  relevant  collection  of  COGs,  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  address  points  of  leverage  in  both  the  moral  and  physi¬ 
cal  spheres  remain  throughout  the  range  of  conflict. 

Finally,  Darley  attempts  to  account  for  time  in  his  model  as 
a  measure  of  the  conflict’s  intensity  while  he  places  past  con¬ 
flicts  statically  along  Clausewitz’s  continuum.  This  construct 
does  not  reflect  the  fluidity  of  actual  combat  and  the  chimerical 
nature  of  a  nation’s  political  will.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
the  character  of  a  given  war  may  change  over  the  course  of  the 
conflict,  causing  the  appropriate  military  emphasis  to  shift 
during  a  single  operation.  Thus,  a  conflict’s  penchant  for  vio¬ 
lence,  as  determined  primarily  by  the  magnitude  of  its  political 
motive,  may  serve  to  guide  military  strategy  in  its  efforts  to  fo¬ 
cus  upon  the  appropriate  COGs  by  tapping  either  physical  or 
psychological  means.  By  choosing  to  emphasize  the  suite  of 
capabilities  that  best  engages  the  identified  paths  to  political 
success,  a  military  strategy  elevates  its  effectiveness. 
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Figure  1.  The  continuum  of  violence.  (Reprinted  from  Col  William  M.  Dar- 
ley,  briefing,  US  Army  Combined  Arms  Center,  Fort  Leavenworth,  KS,  sub¬ 
ject:  Information  Operations  Theory  and  Public  Affairs,  April  2004,  slide  61 .) 


Summary 

This  chapter  constructs  a  framework  of  strategic  military  ef¬ 
fectiveness  by  expanding  upon  the  fundamental  ideas  of 
Clausewitz.  Despite  assertions  to  the  contrary,  his  theory  of 
war  remains  the  most  comprehensive;  considering  the  resur¬ 
gence  of  strategic  difficulties  in  modern  war,  it  is  also  the  most 
relevant.  The  centrality  of  war’s  subservience  to  its  political  ob¬ 
jective  throughout  Clausewitz’s  theory  provides  military  strate¬ 
gists  with  the  desired  end  state  toward  which  all  operations 
must  strive.  War’s  ineluctable  human  element  ensures  that 
moral  and  psychological  considerations  will  forever  permeate 
armed  conflict,  and  war’s  propensity  toward  destructive  vio¬ 
lence  also  preserves  physical  prowess  among  its  perennial  fea¬ 
tures.  Therefore,  both  the  moral  and  physical  components  of 
war  harbor  potential  loci  for  adversarial  influence — known  as 
COGs — that  an  effective  military  strategy  may  target  by  either 
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kinetic  or  nonkinetic  methods.  By  recognizing  the  primacy  of 
either  physical  or  psychological  tactics  in  the  quest  for  political 
victory,  the  appropriate  repertoire  of  military  capabilities  may 
be  matched  to  the  relevant  COGs  and  receive  subsequent  op¬ 
erational  emphasis.  In  such  a  fashion  might  a  military  strategy 
attain  its  political,  strategic  objective — the  only  measure  of  true 
effectiveness. 

A  final  point  concerning  the  termination  of  war  demands  elu¬ 
cidation.  Clausewitz  erects  the  political  object  as  the  desired 
strategic  end  state  of  armed  conflict.  This  chapter  built  upon 
this  fundamental  principle  to  offer  the  attainment  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  objective  as  the  aim  of  all  military  operations  and  the  vali¬ 
dation  of  an  effective  military  strategy.  However,  achieving  an 
“end  state”  implies  the  culmination  of  a  series  of  events  and  a 
terminus  of  willful  confrontation.  This  perception  of  a  static 
strategic  victory  is  not  complete  and  does  not  portray  an  accu¬ 
rate  depiction  of  the  role  of  strategy.  Everett  Dolman  contends 
that  “continuation  is  the  goal  of  strategy — not  culmination. 
Strategy  is  ...  an  unending  process  that  can  never  lead  to  con¬ 
clusion,”  and  as  such,  strategy  should  “influence  states’  dis¬ 
course  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  go  forward  on  favorable  terms.”35 
Dolman’s  masterfully  simple  definition  of  strategy  as  “a  plan 
for  attaining  continuing  advantage”  aligns  perfectly  with 
Clausewitz’s  view  of  war  termination.36  Clausewitz  agrees  that 
“the  ultimate  outcome  of  a  war  is  not  always  to  be  regarded  as 
final.  The  defeated  state  often  considers  the  outcome  merely  as 
a  transitory  evil,  for  which  a  remedy  may  still  be  found  in  po¬ 
litical  conditions  at  some  later  date.”37  Colin  Gray  expounds 
further  that  “war  should  be  waged  not  for  the  goal  of  victory, 
necessary  though  that  usually  is,  but  rather  for  the  securing  of 
an  advantageous  peace.”38  Therefore,  not  only  must  an  effective 
military  strategy  achieve  the  political  objective  as  outlined  by  a 
nation’s  civilian  policy  makers,  it  must  also  consider  the  long¬ 
term  implications  of  military  action  to  the  nation’s  continued 
relationships  with  both  the  adversary  and  the  world. 
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Chapter  3 


The  Kinetic  Model  and  Its  Prevalence 

Sometimes  one  is  moved  to  the  despairing  conclusion 
that  Clausewitz  wrote  in  vain,  for  all  the  influence  he 
has  had  on  the  American  way  of  war. 

— Colin  S.  Gray 

This  chapter  constructs  a  kinetic  model  of  military  opera¬ 
tions  based  upon  the  characteristics  of  contemporary  and  past 
American  force  employments.  By  examining  thematic  trends 
throughout  US  history,  this  chapter  concludes  that  a  kinetic 
model  exemplifying  the  American  preferred  method  of  waging 
war  features  short,  destructive  conflicts  that  seek  to  compel 
adversaries  while  often  remaining  separated  from  political  ob¬ 
jectives. 

US  history  displays  recurrent  tension  between  foreign  poli¬ 
cies  of  isolationism  and  engagement.  This  oscillation  contrib¬ 
utes  to  a  prevailing  US  military  philosophy  that  prefers  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  disproportionate  destructive  force  to  limit  the 
duration  of  armed  conflict  as  well  as  to  minimize  friendly  and 
foreign  casualties.  The  United  States  possesses  also  a  messi¬ 
anic  self-perception  that,  when  coupled  with  its  relatively  short 
history  of  military  successes,  yields  a  national  tendency  to  adopt 
an  uncompromising  stance  regarding  military  endeavors.  Fi¬ 
nally,  by  subordinating  military  action  to  civilian  leadership, 
the  United  States  embraces  a  governmental  system  that  tends 
to  insulate  military  actions  from  overarching  political  strategy. 

Destruction 

America’s  foreign  policy  has  oscillated  between  an  inward 
and  outward  focus  since  its  genesis  in  the  late  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.1  Born  of  a  rising  frustration  with  the  politics  of  Europe, 
America’s  very  status  as  a  nation  finds  its  foundations  in  a  core 
desire  to  remain  distant  from  international  affairs.  From  Pres. 
George  Washington’s  17  September  1796  farewell  address  that 
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outlined  a  foreign  policy  of  “steering]  clear  of  permanent  alli¬ 
ances”  to  Pres.  Thomas  Jefferson’s  memorable  1801  inaugural 
address  vowing  “entangling  alliances  with  none,”  the  fledgling, 
formative  years  of  America’s  foreign  policy  favored  an  isolation¬ 
ist  stance.2  Reinforced  by  fortuitous  geography  and  benign  bor¬ 
ders,  America’s  inward  focus  emerged  as  the  preferred  foreign 
policy  position  of  a  nation  content  with  the  pursuit  of  individ¬ 
ual  freedoms  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  Despite  its  pref¬ 
erences,  America  discovered  quickly  that  global  economic 
wealth  and  national  security  cannot  be  achieved  with  pure  po¬ 
litical  neutrality. 

The  sacking  of  Washington  in  1814  propelled  the  United 
States  to  consider  another  venue  to  security — “enlarging,  rather 
than  .  .  .  contracting  its  sphere  of  responsibilities.”3  Articulat¬ 
ing  the  foundations  of  preemption  and  unilateralism  that  per¬ 
meate  contemporary  US  foreign  policy,  men  such  as  John 
Quincy  Adams  advocated  an  expansion  of  US  influence  abroad 
to  attain  hegemonic  status.  Whether  driven  by  economic,  so¬ 
cial,  or  purely  security  considerations,  America  embroiled  itself 
repeatedly  in  international  conflicts  over  the  next  200  years. 
However,  these  expressions  of  global  engagement  culminated 
invariably  in  periods  of  military  drawdown  and  a  return  to  the 
comfort  of  isolationism.  Thus,  “for  most  of  its  existence,  [the 
United  States]  has  generally  maintained  a  small  and  isolated 
armed  force  during  peacetime,  mobilizing  for  war  and  demobi¬ 
lizing  quickly  after  it  was  over.”4  Therefore,  America’s  historical 
use  of  its  military  instrument  of  power  may  be  described  as 
reluctant  and  governed  by  a  national  desire  to  return  to  an  in¬ 
ward  focus  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

America’s  cultural  mind-set  of  historical  reluctance  to  en¬ 
gage  militarily  in  world  affairs  shapes  the  character  of  its  armed 
endeavors  in  two  fundamental  ways.  First,  the  United  States 
favors  the  introduction  of  overwhelming  force  to  ensure  rapid, 
decisive  military  victory.  Revealed  compellingly  in  Russell  F. 
Weigley’s  classic  The  American  Way  of  War,  the  United  States 
has  learned  throughout  its  history  that  a  strategy  of  annihila¬ 
tion  best  limits  the  duration  of  armed  conflict.5  Only  when  re¬ 
sources  cannot  support  such  a  strategy,  or  they  are  diverted  in 
support  of  graver  priorities,  has  the  United  States  followed  a 
military  policy  of  attrition.  The  American  experience  in  World 
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War  I — where  defeating  large  conventional  armies  required 
overwhelming  masses  of  men  and  material — reinforced  this  no¬ 
tion.  The  purely  destructive  purpose  of  the  US  military  sur¬ 
faced  within  US  Army  doctrine  during  the  interwar  years  with 
Field  Service  Regulations  (1923)  and  Field  Manual  100-5,  Ten¬ 
tative  Field  Service  Regulations:  Operations  (1939),  describing 
“the  ultimate  objective  of  all  military  operations  [as]  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  enemy’s  armed  forces  by  battle.  Decisive  defeat 
in  battle  breaks  the  enemy’s  will  to  war.”6  This  view  of  unques¬ 
tioned  military  victory  as  the  quickest  path  to  political  success 
persists  to  this  day. 

Second,  and  stemming  from  this  idea  of  achieving  a  rapid, 
crushing  victory,  America  displays  a  stark  aversion  to  casual¬ 
ties,  particularly  under  certain  circumstances.  Given  America’s 
Judeo-Christian  heritage  that  holds  the  sanctity  of  life  dear, 
the  United  States  seeks  to  circumvent  unnecessary  loss  of  life; 
furthermore,  when  “American  society  .  .  .  does  not  care  about 
the  issues  in  dispute  or  it  realizes  that  Washington  is  not  seri¬ 
ously  seeking  decisive  victory”  this  casualty  aversion  is  even 
more  pronounced.7  It  is  important  to  note  that  America  does 
accept  the  necessity  of  casualties  under  special  conditions.  Un¬ 
ambiguous  national  objectives  that  are  “morally  and  politically 
lofty,  .  .  .  vital  to  the  US,”  and  relevant  to  “the  interests  of  most 
Americans”  elevate  the  country’s  tolerance  to  absorb  casual¬ 
ties.8  This  fact  has  prompted  some  scholars  to  declare  the 
American  casualty-aversion  assumption  as  myth;  however, 
contemporary  US  military  involvement  often  does  not  portray 
such  explicit  links  to  justifiable  objectives,  and  popular  out¬ 
cries  against  baseless  violence  persist.9  Thus,  America,  and  by 
extension  its  military,  remains  vulnerable  to  an  aversion  of 
both  foreign  and  indigenous  casualties.  It  continues  to  envi¬ 
sion  war  as  “a  short  and  sharp  engagement”  with  “the  purpose 
of  American  arms  ...  to  rout  the  enemy  and  then  get  out.”10 

Compellence 

The  United  States  historically  displays  the  tendency  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  military  confrontations  only  reluctantly.  However, 
when  it  does  elect  to  exercise  its  military  instrument  of  power, 
the  nation  seldom  exhibits  willingness  to  compromise.  Instead, 
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the  United  States  seeks  to  compel  adversaries  to  comply  with 
its  aims.  Compellence  represents  the  offensive  element  of  coer¬ 
cion,  comprised  of  the  administration  of  punishment  “until  the 
[adversary]  acts,  rather  than  if  he  acts”  (emphasis  in  original).11 
Thus,  once  the  United  States  chooses  to  unleash  the  destruc¬ 
tive  force  of  its  military,  that  punitive  action  ceases  only  upon 
enemy  compliance  to  US  demands.  Furthermore,  such  an  un¬ 
compromising  stance  coupled  with  decisive,  destructive  victory 
places  a  nation  “in  a  position  to  command  total  obedience  on 
the  part  of  the  defeated  adversary”;  this  enviable  arrangement 
“open[s[  the  way  to  the  unhindered  realization  of  your  political 
objectives,  whatever  they  might  be.”12  As  with  the  nation’s  fas¬ 
cination  with  isolationism,  this  US  propensity  to  neglect  nego¬ 
tiation  during  its  military  ventures  also  finds  its  underpinnings 
during  the  nation’s  revolutionary  birth. 13 

Largely  motivated  by  disgust  with  European  tyranny,  the  ini¬ 
tial  immigrants  to  America  found  themselves  confronted  with 
the  daunting  task  of  conquering  an  unknown,  hostile  land. 
“The  fact  that  the  early  Americans  fought  and  succeeded  against 
great  odds  to  form  the  modern  state  system’s  first  practicing 
democracy,”  coupled  with  their  prevailing  founding  principles 
of  personal  and  religious  freedoms,  engenders  a  national  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  divinely  directed  destiny.14  Early  Puritan  settlers 
viewed  themselves  as  “chosen  people”  to  fulfill  a  divinely  directed 
terrestrial  mission.15  Thomas  Paine’s  Common  Sense  embodies 
this  messianic  self-perception  in  its  description  of  the  United 
States  as  a  “project  for  mankind,”  as  does  Jefferson’s  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  affirming  the  nation’s  “reliance  on  the 
protection  of  Divine  Providence.”16  This  national  persona  often 
translates  into  “a  crusading  zeal  that  wants  to  ‘save’  the  world 
from  itself  in  the  name  and  image  of  .  .  .  America,”  as  in  Sena¬ 
tor  Albert  Beveridge’s  1900  advocacy  for  imperialist  expansion 
based  upon  “God’s  hand  .  .  .  in  .  .  .  the  movement  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  toward  the  mastery  of  the  world.”17  Likewise,  Pres. 
Woodrow  Wilson’s  citing  of  “the  principles  that  gave  her  birth 
and  happiness”  and  “God’s  help”  as  America’s  justification  for 
entry  into  World  War  I,  as  well  as  his  League  of  Nations  ratifica¬ 
tion  plea  that  “nothing  less  depends  upon  this  decision,  noth¬ 
ing  less  than  the  liberation  and  salvation  of  the  world,”  illus¬ 
trate  this  American  messianic  worldview. 18 
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Yale  University  professor  John  Lewis  Gaddis  contends  Pres. 
George  W.  Bush  today  exudes  a  similar  philosophy,  calling  for 
an  “expansion  of  the  empire  of  liberty”  in  response  to  9/1 1  and 
a  corresponding  extension  of  democracy  “everywhere.”19  Fur¬ 
thermore,  and  based  upon  its  self-perception  as  a  chosen  na¬ 
tion,  America  assumes  “that  the  political  system  of  a  place  like 
Minnesota  [will]  also  work  well  in  Burma  or  Kenya  or  Cuba  or 
Algeria.”20  This  self-view  of  moral — and  by  extension  political — 
superiority  rarely  allows,  or  even  sees  the  need  for,  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  alternate  views  during  conflict. 

America’s  relatively  brief  history  and  record  of  comparative 
military  success  further  contributes  to  its  employment  of  mili¬ 
tary  might  in  an  uncompromising  fashion.  Punctuated  by  a 
successful  founding  revolution,  a  civil  war  that  managed  to 
preserve  the  Union,  “a  series  of  westward  expansions  that  en¬ 
compassed  the  North  American  continent,”  and  two  global  wars 
that  made  “the  world  safe  for  democracy,”  America’s  brief  mili¬ 
tary  experience  has  been  one  of  memorable  accomplishments.21 
These  triumphs  not  only  embellish  America’s  self-perceptions 
of  superiority,  they  also  embolden  military  action  that  disre¬ 
gards  considerations  of  compromise.  Although  the  US  experi¬ 
ence  in  Vietnam  looms  large  as  an  obvious  exception  to  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  impressive  military  record  of  success,  the  fact  that  the 
nation’s  ignominious  withdrawal  proved  so  traumatic  suggests 
an  American  expectation  for  military  victory.  Thus,  stemming 
from  its  many  military  successes  within  a  short  institutional 
memory,  the  United  States  exhibits  an  explicit  preference  for 
the  adversary’s  complete  submission  and  unconditional  sur¬ 
render  in  its  military  conflicts. 

Finally,  and  related  to  America’s  self-image  as  a  role  model 
for  the  world,  the  United  States’  traditional  military  focus  of 
unyielding  resolve  contributes  to  a  national  culture  that  con¬ 
siders  efforts  to  influence  foreign  perception  as  immoral.  Given 
the  “attractiveness  of  the  institutions  and  ideas  that  compose 
the  American  system,”  along  with  the  impressive  effects  of 
America’s  “soft  power,”  some  contend  there  exists  “no  need  to 
overtly  persuade”  foreign  audiences.22  Consequently,  the  United 
States  needs  only  to  lead  by  example,  and  the  world  will  not 
only  “recognize  how  wonderful  we  are”  but  also  strive  “to  emu¬ 
late  us.”23  Although  this  position  has  waned  in  recent  years, 
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the  notion  still  persists,  coloring  military  efforts  to  influence  an 
adversary  psychologically  with  an  aura  of  trickery  and  under¬ 
handedness.  Democracies  in  general  and  the  United  States  in 
particular  “have  often  abstained  from  using  PSYOP,  employing 
[them]  only  reluctantly  during  conventional  wars,  and  dis¬ 
mantling  the  .  .  .  painstakingly-assembled  .  .  .  PSYOP  organi¬ 
zation  ...  in  a  matter  of  weeks,  once  the  war  is  over.”24  Thus, 
America’s  messianic  self-perception,  coupled  with  its  brief  re¬ 
cord  of  generally  successful  military  interventions,  inspires  a 
military  stance  of  unwavering  compellence  toward  its  adversar¬ 
ies  that  regards  psychological  operations  as  not  only  un-Ameri¬ 
can  but  also  unnecessary. 

Distinct  from  Politics? 

Related  to  America’s  compellent  and  destructive  stance  in 
military  efforts,  an  attitude  that  military  action  represents  an 
alternative  to  political  discourse  rather  than  its  extension  per¬ 
vades  US  strategic  thought.  Contrary  to  the  Clausewitzian  dic¬ 
tum  that  describes  war  as  a  “political  instrument,  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  political  intercourse,  carried  on  with  other  means,”  the 
Western  way  of  war  often  operates  separately  and  distinctly 
from  political  interference.25  Stemming  from  their  “high  pre¬ 
mium  on  individualism,”  Western  militaries  “are  often  subject 
to  criticism  and  civilian  complaint”  based  upon  their  desire  and 
intent  to  operate  independently  under  the  direction  of  unchang¬ 
ing,  unambiguous  political  objectives.26  Furthermore,  Victor 
Davis  Hanson  describes  the  Western  view  of  war  as  “a  method 
of  doing  what  politics  cannot,”  a  position  that  remains  notice¬ 
able  in  the  US  approach  to  warfare.27  Thus,  as  Antulio  J.  Eche¬ 
varria,  the  current  director  of  research  at  the  Strategic  Studies 
Institute,  contends,  America  considers  war  “an  alternative  to 
bargaining,”  more  indicative  of  a  “way  of  battle  than  an  actual 
way  of  war”  (emphasis  in  original).  Consequently,  the  US  mili¬ 
tary  considers  rarely  the  “gritty  work  of  turning  military  victory 
into  strategic  success”  and  instead  exhibits  a  fascination  with 
the  precise  refinement  of  war’s  Clausewitzian  grammar  rather 
than  its  overarching  logic.28 

The  United  States  intentionally  divides  its  political  and  mili¬ 
tary  realms  by  subordinating  military  command  to  civilian 
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leadership.  This  bifurcation  of  US  strategic  thought  yields  “two 
separate  spheres  of  responsibility,  one  for  diplomacy  and  one 
for  combat.”29  As  a  result,  the  US  military  tends  to  concentrate 
on  winning  battles  and  campaigns  while  policy  makers  focus 
on  the  diplomatic  struggles  that  precede  violence.  Samuel  Hun¬ 
tington  advocates  such  a  civil-military  relationship  as  ideal  to 
both  areas  of  expertise  in  his  seminal  work  The  Soldier  and  the 
State.  His  notion  of  “objective  civilian  control”  seeks  to  maxi¬ 
mize  military  professionalism  by  keeping  its  membership  dis¬ 
tinct  and  uninvolved  in  political  matters.30  This  relationship 
finds  expression,  much  of  it  positive,  within  the  modern  US 
military.  The  US  Marine  Corps’  Small  Wars  Manual  describes 
conventional  war  as  violence  used  as  a  last  resort  “after  diplo¬ 
macy  had  failed.  .  .  .  Political  leaders  handed  over  to  military 
men  the  problem  that  diplomacy  had  not  solved  and  told  them 
to  deal  with  it.”31  Similarly,  the  “Code  of  the  Army  Officer”  in¬ 
cludes  the  “Tradition  of  Avoiding  Matters  of  Politics”  as  a  key 
tenet,  and  Gen  William  Westmoreland  concludes  that  “when 
does  a  professional  military  man  put  his  fingers  into  the  politi¬ 
cal  mud  and  try  to  influence  the  political  mechanisms  by  his 
[direct  or  indirect]  actions? — he  doesn’t.”32 

This  American  tendency  to  strive  for  political-military  sepa¬ 
ration  in  the  execution  of  its  foreign  policy  may  be  rooted  in  its 
affinity  for  civilian  militia  as  its  armed  instrument  of  power. 
Historian  Walter  Millis  attributes  America’s  oscillation  between 
isolationist  and  interventionist  foreign  policies  to  the  constitu¬ 
tional  limitation  of  Army  appropriations  to  only  two-year  incre¬ 
ments.33  Favoring  popular  liberty  over  a  standing  armed  force, 
America’s  founders  relied  upon  an  amateur  fighting  force  culled 
from  its  general  population  in  times  of  emergency.  This  require¬ 
ment  of  militia  forces  not  only  ensured  popular  support  of  an 
impending  conflict,  it  also  engendered  the  national  desire  to 
demobilize  at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  and  served  to  keep 
military  matters  separate  from  political  discourse.  Although 
the  demands  of  modern  security  threats  necessitated  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  standing  army  to  maintain  proficiency  and  pro¬ 
fessionalism,  efforts  such  as  Gen  Creighton  Abrams’s  organi¬ 
zational  shift  of  critical  Army  capabilities  to  the  Reserve  force 
in  the  1970s  reflect  this  continued  national  preference  for  the 
militia  concept  and  its  associated  distinction  from  politics.34 
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Although  this  characteristic  of  American  war  fighting  may 
represent  an  acceptable  price  to  preserve  civilian  control  of  the 
military,  it  disregards  nonetheless  Clausewitz’s  presentation  of 
policy  and  war  as  a  logical  continuum.  This  conscious,  govern¬ 
mental  decision  to  subordinate  military  action  to  civilian  con¬ 
trol  comes  often  at  the  expense  of  a  military  strategy  unified 
with  a  potentially  dynamic  political  purpose.  Thus,  despite 
Clausewitz’s  admonition  to  preserve  the  national  political  ob¬ 
jective  as  the  unitary  focus  of  one’s  military  endeavors,  the 
United  States  employs  its  military  instrument  to  indicate  the 
termination  of  political  dialogue  rather  than  its  extension. 

Contemporary  Illustrations 

Evidence  that  America  displays  an  unrelenting  posture  to 
conduct  short,  overwhelming,  destructive  conflicts  that  mini¬ 
mize  casualties  and  that  operate  somewhat  separately  from 
political  discourse  remains  prevalent  in  both  the  composition 
and  recent  employment  of  the  US  military.  That  the  Vietnam 
experience  came  to  typify  how  military  operations  should  not 
be  accomplished — along  with  the  rejection  of  the  conflict’s 
piecemeal,  gradualist  approach  to  military  strategy — is  not 
surprising.  As  the  military  struggled  to  recover  from  the  de¬ 
bacle  of  Vietnam,  many  advocated  a  return  to  proven  princi¬ 
ples,  and  in  many  respects  the  adoption  of  the  Weinberger - 
Powell  doctrine  and  its  corresponding  emphasis  upon 
overwhelming,  destructive  force  represented  such  “a  return  to 
traditional  American  ways.”35  This  destructive  vision  mani¬ 
fested  itself  in  America’s  one-sided  victory  over  Iraq  in  Opera¬ 
tion  Desert  Storm  (ODS),  a  conflict  that  also  featured  physical 
expressions  of  US  society’s  thoughts  on  war. 

As  Clausewitz  observes,  “Very  few  of  the  new  manifestations 
in  war  can  be  ascribed  to  new  inventions  or  new  departures  in 
ideas.  They  result  mainly  from  the  transformation  of  society  .  .  . 
and  new  social  conditions.”36  ODS  portrayed  not  only  the  resur¬ 
gence  of  America’s  desire  to  dominate  physically  but  also  to 
minimize  casualties.  It  is  in  this  conflict  that  America’s  preci¬ 
sion  weaponry  reached  maturity,  and  the  nation  began  to  rec¬ 
ognize  “surgical  strikes”  as  a  legitimate  military  option  to  mini¬ 
mize  collateral  damage,  whether  human  or  material.  Standoff 
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weapons  proved  effective  at  minimizing  risks  to  friendly  troops, 
and  ground-aided  precision  strikes  from  airborne  bombers  fur¬ 
ther  refined  this  capability.37  This  renaissance  of  American  de¬ 
structive  force  combined  with  casualty  avoidance  has  come  to 
embody  a  so-called  “new  American  way  of  war.”  Some  describe 
the  “new”  US  military  position  on  war  as  seeking  “a  quick  reso¬ 
lution  using  .  .  .  speed  and  knowledge,  cutting-edge  .  .  .  forces, 
and  precision  strikes  against  key  targets.”38  Others  cite  “network¬ 
centric  warfare,  rapid  decisive  operations,  and  shock  and  awe” 
as  characteristic  of  current  US  military  thought,  all  seeking  to 
“take  down  an  opponent  quickly.”39  Prevailing  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  “transformation”  efforts  all  feature  “speed,  jointness, 
knowledge,  and  precision,”  and  the  burgeoning  budgets  favor¬ 
ing  a  two-  to  seven-fold  increase  in  expenditures  toward  nonle- 
thal  weaponry  over  the  next  few  years  suggest  a  continuing 
interest  in  keeping  casualties  low.40  Thus,  current  “transforma¬ 
tional”  efforts  seem  only  to  “enable  the  US  armed  forces  to  do 
better  what  they  already  do  well.”41  Although  modern  technol¬ 
ogy  cloaks  these  concepts  in  a  veil  of  innovation,  they  represent 
in  reality  a  return  to  the  foundations  of  American  military 
thought — that  is,  a  singular  focus  on  defeating  an  enemy  deci¬ 
sively  in  battle,  while  minimizing  casualties,  and  with  little  re¬ 
gard  for  the  pursuit  of  broader  political  aims. 

Expressions  of  America’s  idyllic  self-perception  still  abound 
in  the  nation’s  political  rhetoric,  adding  further  resolve  to  Amer¬ 
ica’s  stance  of  military  compellence.  Pres.  Ronald  Reagan  re¬ 
peatedly  referred  to  the  United  States  as  a  “city”  or  “shining 
house”  on  a  hill,  quoting  John  Winthrop’s  1630  rendition  of 
nascent  America  to  suggest  the  nation  represented  a  “beacon 
offering  hope  to  other  nations  and  peoples.”42  Pres.  George  W. 
Bush  cited  Abraham  Lincoln’s  second  inaugural  address  in  his 
national  call  to  combat  terrorism  by  calling  America  the  world’s 
“last,  best  hope,”  and  his  declaration  of  a  “crusade”  against  the 
same  threat  cemented  further  the  US  military’s  inability  to  com¬ 
promise.43  These  contemporary  executive  expressions  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  historic  self-image  illustrate  the  relevance  of  an  attitude  of 
compellence  to  the  current  employment  of  the  US  military. 

Recent  military  success  has  also  intensified  America’s  sensa¬ 
tion  of  martial  superiority.  From  ODS  to  “Somali  clansmen, 
Bosnian  Serbs,  Serbs  again,  hapless  Talibans,  [and]  Iraqis  in  a 
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return  engagement,”  the  US  military  has  largely  dominated  its 
foes,  at  least  in  the  physical,  kinetic  realm.44  These  repeated 
demonstrations  of  military  prowess  against  a  series  of  inferior 
opponents  serve  to  mask  any  underlying  strategic  deficiencies 
and  can  only  add  to  the  nation’s  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  its  cur¬ 
rent,  unyielding  posture.  Furthermore,  these  sequential  suc¬ 
cesses  may  also  encourage  the  growing  frequency  of  US  military 
interventions.  Without  a  balancing  peer  power  to  require  the 
husbanding  of  military  capabilities,  along  with  the  reduced  risk 
of  US  casualties,  “wars  for  less-than-vital  interests  [become] 
more  palatable”  to  US  society.45  This  recent  emergence  of  “wars 
of  discretion,  rather  than  necessity”  suggests  that  America’s 
foreign  policy  pendulum  has  swung  back  toward  the  engage¬ 
ment  pole  and  that  the  nation  is  more  willing  to  demonstrate  its 
perceived  role  as  a  global  crusader.46  Thus,  America’s  comfort 
in  its  own  military  dominance,  together  with  its  continued  per¬ 
ception  of  itself  as  the  world’s  shining  example  of  an  ideal  soci¬ 
ety,  helps  to  propagate  its  military  preference  for  compellence. 

The  United  States  continues  to  display  a  tendency  to  con¬ 
duct  military  operations  in  political  isolation  as  well.  Besides 
its  emphases  on  destruction  and  compellence,  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  Weinberger -Powell  doctrine  also  implies  military  action 
unencumbered  by  political  interference  once  the  decision  to 
unleash  punitive  destruction  is  transmitted  to  military  authori¬ 
ties.  This  philosophy  of  political  leadership  standing  aside  once 
the  military  propels  itself  upon  the  enemy  continues  to  channel 
military  efforts  on  the  battle  while  politicians  wait  for  the  dust 
to  settle  before  reengaging  in  serious  diplomatic  dialogue  or 
entertaining  thoughts  of  post-conflict  operations.  Recent  US 
forays  into  Afghanistan  and  Iraq  reveal  this  political-military 
disintegration  as  well  by  “placing  more  emphasis  on  destroying 
enemy  forces  than  securing  population  centers  and  critical  in¬ 
frastructure  and  maintaining  order”  following  hostilities.47 

Finally,  a  recent  confrontation  between  Senator  John  War¬ 
ner  and  newly-appointed  commander  of  the  Multi-National 
Force  in  Iraq,  Lt  Gen  David  Petraeus,  illustrates  America’s  at¬ 
tempts  to  maintain  clear  divisions  between  its  political  and 
military  strategies.  When  asked  by  Senator  Joseph  Lieberman 
if  “a  Senate-passed  resolution  of  disapproval  for  [President 
Bush’s]  new  strategy  in  Iraq  [advocating  the  infusion  of  an  ad- 
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ditional  21,500  troops]  would  give  the  enemy  some  encourage¬ 
ment,  some  feeling  that .  .  .  the  American  people  [were]  divided,” 
General  Petraeus  responded,  “That’s  correct,  sir.”  Senator  War¬ 
ner  then  chastised  the  general  for  commenting  obliquely  on  the 
wisdom  of  the  Senate’s  proposed  resolution  and  advised  Pe¬ 
traeus  to  “examine  the  transcript”  to  identify  certain  responses 
that  he  “might  later  regret”  as  suggestive  of  painting  the  Senate 
as  “aiding  and  abetting  the  enemy.”48  Pundits  interpreted  this 
exchange  as  America’s  political  arm  reminding  its  military  im¬ 
plement  to  “stay  in  its  own  lane”  rather  than  comment  upon 
the  political  motivations  behind  decisions  affecting  military 
matters.  Thus,  America’s  bifurcation  of  its  grand  strategy  into 
distinct  political  and  military  elements  continues  into  its  most 
recent  foreign  entanglements. 

Summary 

Thus,  beyond  the  expected  elements  of  “conventional,  force- 
on-force”  confrontations,  an  emphasis  upon  “dropping  bombs, 
shooting  bullets  and  artillery  rounds,”  and  operations  centered 
upon  “troop  movements,  maneuvers,  .  .  .  and  the  occupation 
and  control  of  physical  terrain,”  the  kinetic  model  of  this  study 
also  encompasses  the  US  military  tradition  of  acting  somewhat 
divorced  from  political  objectives  while  seeking  to  compel  an 
adversary  with  destructive  force.49  Included  within  this  con¬ 
struct  are  America’s  general  aversions  to  casualties  as  well  as 
psychological  operations. 

This  kinetic  model  will  be  applied  to  OEF  to  determine  the 
congruency  of  its  military  means  to  both  the  stated  political 
ends  and  the  pertinent  centers  of  gravity.  To  account  for  the 
fact  that  “there  is  more  to  war  than  warfare,”  a  nonkinetic 
model  will  also  be  applied  for  comparative  purposes.50 
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Chapter  4 


The  Nonkinetic  Model 

The  material  focus  of  war,  which  tends  to  be  the  focus 
of  attention,  is  less  important  than  its  social,  cultural, 
and  political  contexts  and  enablers. 

— Jeremy  Black 

The  exponential  increase  of  speed  and  capability  evident  in 
modern  information  technologies  has  spurred  widespread  dis¬ 
cussion  surrounding  the  possible  emergence  of  a  global  infor¬ 
mation  revolution.  This  phenomenon  has  penetrated  strategic 
military  thought  by  spawning  similar  debate  concerning  the 
prevalence  of  a  contemporary  revolution  in  military  affairs 
(RMA).  The  novelty  of  these  informational  capabilities  in  the 
conduct  of  warfare,  coupled  with  intense  interservice  scram¬ 
bling  to  lay  claim  to  the  promising  mission  areas,  has  produced 
a  confusing  collection  of  conflicting  and  overlapping  definitions. 
This  chapter  outlines  briefly  the  genesis  of  the  pervasive  dis¬ 
cussion  of  an  informational  RMA  within  today’s  US  military, 
sifts  through  and  organizes  the  subject’s  jumbled  taxonomy, 
and  arrives  at  a  nonkinetic  model  that  is  as  distinct  as  possible 
from  its  kinetic  counterpart.  The  nonkinetic  model  emerges 
from  a  process  of  disaggregating  the  accepted  panoply  of  IO 
and  then  removing  kinetic  elements  and  those  that  support 
primarily  kinetic  effects.  Reassembling  the  remaining  compo¬ 
nents  of  IO  builds  a  structure  of  nonkinetic  capabilities  focused 
upon  IO’s  core  purpose,  featuring  public  affairs,  civil  affairs, 
and  PSYOP.  Together  these  elements  represent  the  core  of  this 
study’s  nonkinetic  model.  Furthermore,  to  lash  this  collection 
of  military  capabilities  to  overarching  political  objectives,  the 
nonkinetic  model  incorporates  a  public  diplomacy  component. 
Thus,  the  chapter  concludes  that  a  nonkinetic  model  empha¬ 
sizing  the  influence  and  persuasion  of  an  adversary’s  mind-set 
through  the  means  of  PA,  CA,  PSYOP,  and  public  diplomacy 
represents  the  antithesis  of  the  kinetic  model. 
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An  Informational  Revolution 
in  Military  Affairs? 

Impressive  advances  in  computer  and  informational  technol¬ 
ogies  compel  many  to  extrapolate  an  exponential  increase  in 
the  importance  of  information  and  knowledge  to  future  human 
interaction  in  general  and  warfare  in  particular.  In  1965,  Intel 
Corporation  chairman  Gordon  Moore  observed  that  “the  sur¬ 
face  area  of  a  transistor  .  .  .  reduce [s]  by  approximately  50  per¬ 
cent  every  twelve  months.”1  This  relationship  was  revised  to  18 
to  24  months  in  1975,  and  since  then,  the  ability  to  double  the 
quantity  of  components  on  an  integrated  computer  chip  has 
translated  into  a  corresponding  doubling  of  processing  speed 
about  every  two  years.  Moore’s  Law  contributes  to  the  contem¬ 
porary  explosion  of  information  quantity  as  well,  which  also 
exhibits  a  pattern  of  doubling  every  two  years.  Most  recently, 
2003’s  57  billion  gigabytes  of  global  information  exchange  bur¬ 
geoned  to  over  100  billion  gigabytes  in  2005,  which  is  “roughly 
equivalent  to  two  trillion  four-drawer  filing  cabinets  of  hard¬ 
copy  documents.”2 

Such  mind-numbing  figures  induce  thoughtful  scholars  to 
proclaim  an  information  revolution  that  represents  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  a  third,  informational  “wave”  of  global  civilization  out 
of  the  agrarian-  and  industrial-based  swells  of  earlier  times.3 
This  perceived  global  shift  from  machine-  and  labor -based  in¬ 
dustrial  societies  toward  those  favoring  information  and  knowl¬ 
edge  promises  to  some  a  new  way  of  thinking  about  war,  a  vi¬ 
sion  of  conflict  that  is  less  fraught  with  uncertainly,  less  violent, 
and  less  frequent.4  Should  the  dawn  of  an  information  age  truly 
affect  warfare  in  the  manner  some  suggest,  then  “supremacy  in 
handling  information”  will  vault  to  the  forefront  of  America’s 
national  security  concerns,  and  the  world  may  truly  be  em¬ 
broiled  in  an  RMA.5 

Born  of  the  Soviet  concept  of  a  military  technical  revolution, 
definitions  of  an  RMA  in  today’s  national  security  lexicon  vary 
in  their  views  of  the  nature  of  war,  but  most  emphasize  tech¬ 
nology.  At  the  more  controversial  frontier,  the  Center  for  Stra¬ 
tegic  and  International  Studies  (CSIS)  perceives  an  RMA  as  “a 
fundamental  advance  in  technology,  doctrine,  or  organization 
that  renders  existing  methods  of  conducting  warfare  obsolete.”6 
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Such  an  extreme  statement  borders  on  claiming  that  an  RMA 
represents  an  alteration  of  the  very  nature  of  war,  an  impossi¬ 
ble  phenomenon  according  to  Clausewitz.  Unlike  the  CSIS  ver¬ 
sion,  David  Mets’s  more  moderate  interpretation  retains  the 
perspective  of  several  millennia  of  warfare  history  and  describes 
an  RMA  as  “a  rapid  change  in  military  technology,  doctrine, 
and  organization  leading  to  a  sweeping  new  way  that  wars  are 
fought.”7  This  version  aligns  more  closely  with  the  Clausewit- 
zian  notion  that  war’s  character,  but  not  its  overarching  na¬ 
ture,  may  change  to  reflect  advances  in  technology  or  tactics. 
Regardless,  contemporary  debate  of  this  topic,  particularly  the 
technological  aspects  of  a  possible  informational  RMA,  perme¬ 
ates  military  strategic  thought  and  tickles  the  imagination  of 
the  national  defense  community. 

The  idea  of  an  informational  RMA  exudes  seductive  allure  to 
American  society  and,  by  extension,  its  military.  Claims  that  an 
information  revolution  may  increase  US  capacity  to  “collect 
vast  quantities  of  precise  data;  to  convert  that  data  into  intel¬ 
ligible  information;  to  rapidly  and  accurately  transmit  this  large 
quantity  of  information;  to  convert  this  information  through 
responsive,  flexible  processing  into  near -complete  situational 
awareness;  and,  at  the  limit,  to  allow  accurate  predictions  of 
the  implications  of  decision[s]  ...  or  actions”  cause  some  to 
proclaim  the  impending  power  “to  lift  the  fog  of  war.”8  The  best 
example  of  the  military’s  manifestation  of  this  concept  falls  un¬ 
der  the  guise  of  network- centric  warfare  (NCW),  where  dis¬ 
persed  sensors,  weapons,  and  decision  makers  across  the  bat- 
tlespace  enable  synergistic,  information-based  effects.9  NCW’s 
primary  advocate,  Vice  Adm  Arthur  Cebrowski,  USN,  retired, 
describes  this  capability  as  an  RMA  “unlike  any  seen  since  the 
Napoleonic  Age,  when  France  transformed  warfare  with  the 
concept  of  levee  en  masse.”10  This  near -perfect  situational 
awareness  implies  fulfillment  of  the  “endless  quest  for  cer¬ 
tainty”  concerning  command  in  war,  and  with  such  knowledge 
comes  the  expectation  of  decisive  military  intervention  toward 
the  achievement  of  one’s  political  objectives:  “what  can  be  seen 
can  be  hit;  what  can  be  hit  can  be  killed.”11 

Along  with  elevated  situational  awareness,  an  informational 
RMA  supports  also  America’s  preference  for  wars  of  brief  dura¬ 
tion  by  leveraging  technical  speed.  Information  technology 
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promises  not  only  better  knowledge  but  also  faster  decision 
making  over  a  less  capable  adversary.  This  decision-cycle  su¬ 
periority  translates  into  advantages  in  “tempo,  initiative,  and 
momentum”  within  the  battlespace,  promising  “rapid  mission 
accomplishment.”12  Similarly,  the  technological  component  of 
an  informational  RMA  within  weaponry  portends  to  be  a  panacea 
for  another  of  America’s  perennial  political  problems — casualty 
aversion.  As  the  information  content  of  the  nation’s  precision- 
guided  munitions  (PGM)  continues  to  rise,  so  do  “improvements 
in  [their]  range,  lethality,  and  accuracy.”13  This  trend  not  only  al¬ 
lows  “the  raw  numbers  of  those  weapons  [to  go]  down”  while 
maintaining  the  same  capability,  it  also  engenders  the  prolif¬ 
eration  of  unmanned  platforms  in  the  forms  of  standoff  cruise 
missiles  and  combat  aerial  vehicles.14  Thus,  this  combination 
of  elevated  speed  in  decision  making,  increased  precision,  and 
diminished  risk  to  humans  through  information-enabled  sys¬ 
tems  and  weaponry  meshes  well  with  America’s  general  desire 
to  minimize  casualties  and  collateral  damage  during  a  short 
confrontation. 

In  reality,  an  informational  RMA  may  harbor  significant 
shortcomings.  For  example,  perceived  advantages  stemming 
from  the  explosion  and  velocity  of  both  data  and  data-sharing 
capability,  as  well  as  a  potential  compression  of  the  command 
hierarchy,  “can  just  as  easily  introduce  confusion  and  become 
.  .  .  liabilities].”15  Indeed,  Clausewitzian  friction  retains  a  per¬ 
manence  in  war  regardless  of  how  informational  technologies 
may  contribute  to  its  marginal  reduction.  Informational  RMA 
advocates  minimize  also  “the  existence  of  a  thinking  opponent 
who  actively  resists  our  plans,  .  .  .  seeks  to  achieve  his  own 
objectives,”  and  remains  remarkably  absent  from  their  analy¬ 
ses.16  Finally,  informational  RMA  concepts  of  operation  such  as 
NCW  are  “optimized  for  force-on-force  conflicts  with  conven¬ 
tional  military  opponents”  rather  than  “today’s  more  ambigu¬ 
ous,  asymmetric  conflicts.”17  Thus,  although  the  power  of  in¬ 
formation  promises  “many  changes  to  the  character  of  warfare, 

.  .  .  we  should  not  expect  these  changes  to  alter  the  nature  of 
war”  as  defined  by  Clausewitz.18  Nonetheless,  ruminations  of 
an  informational  RMA  maintain  traction  throughout  the  na¬ 
tional  security  apparatus,  particularly  due  to  its  compatibility 
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with  former  secretary  of  defense  Donald  Rumsfeld’s  vision  of 
defense  transformation. 

Talk  of  an  informational  RMA  reached  its  apex  by  the  time 
Rumsfeld  seized  the  reins  of  the  Pentagon  in  2001.  Already  the 
military  services  had  struggled  for  years  to  grasp  the  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  an  informational  RMA  upon  the  efficacy  of  their  na¬ 
tional  defense  missions.  Armed  with  his  transformational  im¬ 
age  of  an  American  military  laced  with  technological  and  process 
improvements  enabling  force  reductions,  enhanced  surgical- 
strike  capabilities,  and  budget  savings,  Rumsfeld  recognized 
immediately  the  compatibility  of  informational  power  to  his 
agenda.  Despite  the  armed  forces’  confusion  surrounding  the 
concept,  IO  emerged  as  one  of  six  operational  goals  to  facilitate 
transformation  within  the  2001  Quadrennial  Defense  Review 
(QDR).19  Anointed  by  Rumsfeld  as  instrumental  to  defense 
transformation,  IO  regained  its  prior  momentum  as  a  “market 
.  .  .  complete  with  catch  buzzword  [s]  and  Pentagon  backing 
that  each  service  scrambled  to  exploit.”20 

Information  Operations’  Detrimental 
Comprehensiveness 

Interservice  budgetary  battles  often  spawn  the  proliferation 
of  “new  jargon”  as  service  components  attempt  to  influence  the 
direction  of  a  contested  debate  in  their  favor.21  RAND  studies 
observe  that  “adopting  trendy  language  is  a  serious  weapon  in 
these  wars,”  forcing  interested  parties  to  “talk  the  talk”  while 
saddling  affected  mission  areas  with  a  surplus  of  overlapping 
and  synonymous  terms.22  The  concept  of  information  within 
national  security  exhibits  this  affliction  stemming  from  a  fun¬ 
damental  lack  of  consensus  concerning  the  meaning  of  the 
term  itself.  Depending  upon  one’s  perspective,  information  may 
serve  as  either  the  target  or  weapon  in  warfare.  It  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  resource,  a  message,  or  a  medium,  and  some  even 
grant  information  status  as  a  physical  property  of  all  matter 
akin  to  mass  or  energy.23  These  disparate  points  of  view,  along 
with  “sloppy  use  of  terminology  at  the  most  senior  levels  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  (DOD),”  contribute  to  the  “slicing,  dic¬ 
ing,  and  boiling  [of]  the  various  manifestations  of  information” 
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by  those  attempting  to  grasp  or  define  its  boundaries,  yielding 
what  Martin  Libicki  describes  as  “a  lumpy  stew.”24 

The  hodgepodge  that  IO  has  become  is  exposed  in  stark  relief 
within  joint  and  service  doctrine.  Although  attempting  to  ele¬ 
vate  information  as  a  legitimate  component  within  the  national 
defense  arsenal,  the  DOD’s  Joint  Vision  2020  actually  cripples 
the  mission  area  with  the  dubious  title  of  “key  enabler”  for  de¬ 
fense  transformation  to  achieve  full-spectrum  dominance.25 
This  supporting,  secondary  status  of  IO  translates  into  luke¬ 
warm  institutional  backing  and  an  absence  of  focused  leader¬ 
ship  necessary  to  dictate  and  shape  a  common  perspective.  As 
a  result,  IO  is  described  in  Joint  Publication  3-13,  Information 
Operations,  as  “the  integrated  employment  of  electronic  war¬ 
fare  (EW),  computer  network  operations  (CNO),  PSYOP,  mili¬ 
tary  deception  (MILDEC),  and  operations  security  (OPSEC),  in 
concert  with  specified  supporting  and  related  capabilities,  to 
influence,  disrupt,  corrupt  or  usurp  adversarial  human  and 
automated  decision  making  while  protecting  our  own.”26  These 
actions  generate  information  superiority,  which  in  turn  facili¬ 
tates  decision  superiority,  or  the  execution  of  “better  decisions 
arrived  at  and  implemented  faster  than  an  opponent  can  react, 
or  in  a  non-combat  situation,  at  a  tempo  that  allows  the  force 
to  shape  the  situation  or  react  to  changes  and  accomplish  its 
mission.”27  Furthermore,  joint  doctrine  attempts  to  incorporate 
all  aspects  of  the  information  debate  by  acknowledging  an  in¬ 
formation  environment  composed  of  physical,  media,  and  cog¬ 
nitive  dimensions.28  To  muddy  the  waters  even  more,  many 
outside  of  the  military  categorize  these  core  IO  missions  under 
the  term  information  warfare,  a  subset  of  a  broader  notion  of  IO 
that  integrates  the  other  instruments  of  national  power.29  Re¬ 
gardless,  such  a  broad  panoply  of  characteristics  and  tasks 
attributed  to  IO  hampers  efforts  to  limit  the  breadth  of  the  idea 
and,  by  extension,  its  application. 

Within  their  respective  service  doctrines,  both  the  US  Army 
and  Marine  Corps  build  upon  the  five  core  IO  mission  areas 
outlined  in  joint  doctrine.  Recognizing  that  the  joint  definition 
of  IO  “brings  together  several  previously  separate  functions  .  .  . 
and  related  activities,”  the  Army’s  Field  Manual  3-13,  Informa¬ 
tion  Operations:  Doctrine,  Tactics,  Techniques,  and  Procedures, 
distinguishes  more  explicitly  between  the  offensive  and  defen- 
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sive  characteristics  of  IO.30  This  perspective  requires  not  only 
extensive  elaboration  upon  the  seven  desired  effects  from  IO, 
such  as  denial  or  influence,  but  also  the  incorporation  of  defen¬ 
sive  missions  such  as  counterpropaganda  and  information  as¬ 
surance.  Marine  Corps  Warfighting  Publication  3-40.4,  Marine 
Air-Ground  Task  Force  Information  Operations,  adopts  a  similar 
stance  but  asserts  that  IO  activities  focus  only  upon  the  opera¬ 
tional  and  tactical  levels  of  war.31 

The  US  Navy’s  guidance  on  IO  in  its  Naval  Warfare  Publica¬ 
tion  (NWP)  3-13,  Navy  Information  Operations,  also  attempts  to 
build  upon  the  joint  construct  but,  instead,  is  the  most  nebu¬ 
lous  of  the  four  services.  Although  the  five  core  mission  areas 
are  mentioned,  NWP  3-13  allots  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
thought  to  organizational  structure  and  command  issues  relat¬ 
ing  to  IO.  One  helpful  feature  of  the  naval  perspective  is  its  ag¬ 
gregation  of  PA,  CA,  and  PSYOP  into  an  integrated  concept  fo¬ 
cused  upon  influencing  popular  opinion;  the  document’s 
emphasis  upon  IO’s  role  in  the  strategic  realm  is  distinctive.32 
Finally,  the  US  Air  Force’s  IO  doctrine  document,  AFDD  2-5, 
Information  Operations,  endeavors  to  encompass  all  aspects  of 
IO  by  not  only  expounding  upon  the  five  core  mission  areas  but 
also  addressing  organization,  supporting  activities,  and  the  in¬ 
formation  environment.  Despite  its  broad  nature,  Air  Force 
doctrine  provides  a  useful  construct  with  its  categorization  of 
IO  into  three  capabilities- — influence  operations,  EW  operations, 
and  network  warfare  operations.33  Thus,  the  diverse  and  non- 
standardized  medley  of  America’s  IO  capabilities  throughout 
its  services  leaves  the  strategist  unsure  of  how  and  where  an 
information-based  asset  might  mesh  with  an  overarching  mili¬ 
tary  operation.  However,  each  service’s  perspective  provides  a 
piece  with  which  to  decipher  the  puzzle  of  contriving  a  nonki- 
netic  model  for  military  operations. 

Disaggregating  Information  Operations 

Blinded  by  the  flash  of  technology,  anxious  to  harness  infor¬ 
mation’s  promising  power  to  alter  the  nature  of  warfare,  and 
encumbered  by  interservice  taxonomy  tiffs,  American  defense 
professionals  seem  to  have  lost  perspective  of  exactly  what  IO 
should  emphasize.  Infatuation  with  the  speed  of  information 
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has  led  to  a  compulsion  to  process  and  execute  decisions  faster 
than  an  opponent,  a  stance  indicative  of  a  kinetic  mind-set. 
Furthermore,  “attempting  to  use  speed  and  knowledge  to  bring 
.  .  .  conflicts]  to  quick  resolution”  aligns  nicely  with  the  prevail¬ 
ing  American  vision  of  war.34 

Although  nonkinetic  IO  functions  require  the  utilization  of 
technology  and  physical  infrastructure,  they  do  not  rely  upon 
the  speed  of  information  and  decision-making  cycles  to  the  de¬ 
gree  some  would  contend.  “IO  is  not  something  that  can  be 
done  quickly  or  in  a  crisis  mode”;  it  requires  extensive  lead 
times  to  ensure  congruency  with  overall  US  security  objectives 
as  well  as  integration  with  other  agencies.35  Therefore,  rather 
than  dwelling  upon  the  expansiveness  and  speed  of  informa¬ 
tion,  which  is  theoretically  limitless,  “a  back-to-basics  approach 
that  relates  specific  information-related  tasks  to  broad  .  .  .  ob¬ 
jectives”  would  restore  focus  to  the  military’s  blurred  IO  vi¬ 
sion.36  As  such,  the  nonkinetic  model  of  this  study  does  not 
emphasize  technology,  nor  is  it  indicative  of  the  so-called  infor¬ 
mational  RMA.  Instead,  a  theoretically  sound,  nonkinetic  model 
for  military  operations  that  reflects  an  accurate  recognition  of 
the  unchanging  nature  of  war  and  the  importance  of  its  moral 
component  requires  that  “the  various  elements  that  are  .  .  . 
lumped  together  as  information  warfare”  be  disaggregated.37 

A  back-to-basics  approach  to  discerning  the  appropriate  fo¬ 
cus  of  IO  must  reexamine  the  fundamental  purpose  behind 
such  activities.  Fortunately,  several  categorizations  of  IO  exist 
with  which  to  accomplish  this  task.  Jeffrey  Cooper  identifies 
three  “crucial  roots”  to  IO  that  characterize  the  historical  strains 
of  IO’s  core  intent.  The  first  and  oldest  strain  emphasizes  the 
molding  of  an  enemy  leader’s  strategic  perceptions  in  the  vein 
of  Sun  Tzu.  Cooper’s  second  root  identifies  signals  intelligence 
and  the  exploitation  of  codes  while  his  third  historical  strand  is 
founded  in  electronic  warfare  and  the  manipulation  of  the  elec¬ 
tromagnetic  spectrum.38  These  three  roots  equate  roughly  to  a 
strategic-,  operational-,  and  tactical-level  focus  for  IO,  although 
actions  at  any  level  may  stimulate  cascading  effects  into  any  or 
all  of  the  others.  The  roots  also  grow  from  different  components 
of  an  enemy’s  information  system:  its  mind  and  the  physical 
aspects  of  its  network  and  transmission  spectrum. 
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Michael  Brown,  an  analyst  for  the  secretary  of  defense’s  Of¬ 
fice  of  Net  Assessment,  suggests  a  similar  three-pronged  func¬ 
tional  approach  to  bound  IO.  First,  perception  management 
targets  the  “adversary’s  view  of  the  world”  and  seeks  to  con¬ 
vince  the  enemy  that  any  physical  engagement  comprises  a 
hopeless  endeavor.  Next,  information  manipulation  attempts  to 
“sever  the  enemy’s  organizational  nervous  system”  by  disrupt¬ 
ing  communications  networks,  thereby  hindering  operational- 
level  coordinated  movements.  Finally,  information  exploitation 
leverages  sensor  technology  to  elevate  situational  awareness  of 
an  enemy,  increasing  the  probability  of  a  successful  kinetic 
strike.39  Again,  these  functions  encompass  both  mental  and 
physical  characteristics. 

The  USAF’s  contribution  to  deciphering  the  components  of 
IO  highlights  three  IO  capabilities  in  AFDD  2-5.  First,  influence 
operations  focus  upon  “the  perceptions  and  behaviors  of  lead¬ 
ers,  groups,  or  entire  populations  ...  to  achieve  desired  effects 
across  the  cognitive  domain.”  Second,  network  warfare  opera¬ 
tions  emphasize  the  disruption  of  “any  collection  of  systems 
[that]  transmit  information,”  whether  human,  digital,  or  ana¬ 
log.  Finally,  EW  operations  are  conducted  “across  the  electro¬ 
magnetic  spectrum”  not  only  to  coordinate  and  deconflict 
friendly  use  but  also  to  attack  and  deny  its  use  by  the  enemy.40 
These  three  IO  capabilities  follow  the  demarcations  of  both 
Cooper  and  Brown,  and  all  three  IO  frameworks  are  found  in 
tabular  format  at  table  1 . 

Table  1.  Information  operations  categorizations 


Focus 

Source 

Psychological 

Physical 

Mind 

Network 

Spectrum 

Cooper 

Strategic 

Operational 

Tactical 

Brown 

Perception 

Management 

Information 

Manipulation 

Information 

Exploitation 

AFDD  2-5 

Influence 

Operations 

Network  Warfare 
Operations 

EW  Operations 

Cox 

Influence,  Inform 

Attack,  Protect 

Attack,  Protect 

Adapted  from  synthesis  of  listed  sources. 
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Comprehensively,  the  Cooper,  Brown,  and  AFDD  2-5  catego¬ 
rizations  encompass  the  entirety  of  IO.  However,  if  one  accepts 
that  the  raison  d’etre  of  IO  consists  of  “the  influence  of  decision 
making  of  individuals,  people  in  general,  organizations,  and  .  .  . 
leaders,”  it  stands  to  reason  that  those  IO  functions  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  psychological  domain  carry  the  greatest  importance.41 
Although  actions  targeting  operational-level  networks  and  the 
tactical-level  electromagnetic  spectrum  unquestionably  sup¬ 
port  an  IO  campaign,  it  is  their  second-  and  third-order  aggre¬ 
gated  effects  into  the  mental,  strategic -level  realm  that  military 
strategists  desire.42  Furthermore,  the  network-  and  spectrum¬ 
centric  elements  of  IO  emphasize  physical  destruction  and  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  adversary  information  processes  and  equipment 
for  tactical  or  operational  advantage,  with  little  interest  in 
changing  how  they  or  a  neutral  population  think  about  a  con¬ 
tentious  issue.  Finally,  it  is  possible  to  generate  mind-changing 
strategic  effects  via  kinetic  means;  however,  leadership  strikes 
and  decapitation  strategies  are  not  included  in  the  nonkinetic 
model.43  Such  strategies  belong  within  the  kinetic  model  not 
only  for  their  means  but  also  for  their  focus  upon  destruction 
and  compellence. 

Therefore,  to  begin  to  separate  a  nonkinetic  model  from  the 
mishmash  of  IO,  only  those  functions  designed  to  influence 
adversary  or  popular  perception  at  the  strategic  level  should  be 
included  as  these  activities  relate  directly  to  Clausewitz’s  moral 
element  of  warfare.  Hence,  the  psychological  column  of  table  1 
represents  the  focus  of  the  nonkinetic  model,  reproduced  here 
as  table  2.  Extracting  from  the  AFDD  2-5  complement  of  influ- 


Table  2.  Focus  of  the  nonkinetic  model 


'  ~~ — Focus 
Source  — — 

Psychological 

Mind 

Cooper 

Strategic 

Brown 

Perception  Management 

AFDD  2-5 

Influence  Operations 

Cox 

Influence,  Inform 

Adapted  from  synthesis  of  listed  sources. 
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ence  operations,  the  military  capabilities  of  the  nonkinetic  model 
at  this  stage  of  analysis  consist  of  PSYOP,  MILDEC,  OPSEC, 
counterintelligence  (Cl),  counterpropaganda,  and  PA. 

Another  dimension  that  can  deconstruct  IO  addresses  its  of¬ 
fensive  and  defensive  aspects.  US  Army  and  Marine  Corps  doc¬ 
trine  contributes  the  most  to  this  facet  of  a  nonkinetic  model 
stemming  from  their  specific  delineation  of  both  offensive  and 
defensive  tasks  within  IO.  Maj  Joseph  Cox,  a  2006  graduate  of 
the  Army’s  School  of  Advanced  Military  Studies  with  recent  ser¬ 
vice  in  OIF  as  an  information  officer,  builds  upon  this  perspec¬ 
tive  to  offer  an  IO  construct  comprised  of  four  functions:  influ¬ 
ence,  inform,  attack,  and  protect.44  Cox  not  only  recognizes  the 
importance  of  both  the  enemy  and  the  affected  population  in 
his  influence  function,  he  also  carefully  nuances  this  action 
from  pure  informing.  His  attack  function  emphasizes  kinetic, 
tactical  operations  that  may  or  may  not  support  informing  or 
influencing  operations.  Regardless  of  their  intentions,  the  ki¬ 
netic  focus  of  these  actions  excludes  them  from  a  nonkinetic 
model.  Although  Cox  allows  for  the  fact  that  attack  functions 
may  take  on  nonkinetic  forms,  he  mentions  only  computer  net¬ 
work  attack  and  MILDEC  as  examples.  This  perspective  does 
not  capture  the  entire  breadth  of  offensive  IO,  which  can  con¬ 
sist  of  such  tools  as  “PA,  CA,  [and]  PSYOP”  in  both  the  prehos¬ 
tilities  and  active-engagement  stages  of  conflict.45 

The  protect  functions  within  Cox’s  framework  possess  two 
aspects,  and  both  are  largely  nonkinetic  in  nature.  The  first 
seeks  to  defend  friendly  information  capabilities,  while  the  sec¬ 
ond  endeavors  to  “protect  the  information  environment  friendly 
forces  are  trying  to  create.”46  Thus,  the  first  aspect  represents 
pure  defense  of  friendly  systems  and  perceptions,  while  the  sec¬ 
ond  view  encompasses  functions  such  as  Cl  and  counterpropa¬ 
ganda  delivered  via  PA  and  PSYOP,  which  one  can  construe  as 
offensive  actions  from  a  different  perspective.  Therefore,  “it  ap¬ 
pears  evident  that  both  doctrinally  and  operationally,  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  offensive  and  defensive  IO  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  blurred.”47  In  the  effort  to  limit  the  scope  of  this 
study  and  despite  the  importance  of  protecting  one’s  percep¬ 
tions,  networks,  and  the  electromagnetic  spectrum  from  ma¬ 
nipulation  and  exploitation,  the  nonkinetic  model  will  examine 
only  the  offensive  aspects  of  IO.  Included  within  this  umbrella 
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of  activities  are  the  technically  defensive  actions  of  PA  and 
PSYOP  delivered  in  reaction  to  adversary  perception  manage¬ 
ment.  Thus,  after  identifying  those  IO  actions  aimed  directly  at 
the  psychological  element  of  warfare  to  achieve  strategic  ef¬ 
fects,  and  separating  or  redefining  those  functions  that  are  de¬ 
fensive  in  nature,  only  PSYOP,  MILDEC,  and  PA  remain  to  com¬ 
prise  the  nonkinetic  model. 

Col  William  Darley,  editor-in-chief  of  Military  Review  at  the 
US  Army’s  Combined  Arms  Center,  as  well  as  a  career  public 
affairs  officer,  categorizes  PSYOP,  MILDEC,  and  PA  under  the 
term  public  information,  meaning  that  their  “aim  is  to  influence 
thinking  processes  and  decisions  through  imparting  ideas, 
words,  patterns,  or  symbols;  disseminatfion  occurs]  through 
electronic  or  print  medium,  or  word  of  mouth.”48  However,  of 
the  three  functions,  MILDEC  stands  out  as  most  dissimilar. 
First,  the  intent  of  MILDEC  is  to  mislead  or  deceive  by  depict¬ 
ing  truthful  information  as  false,  or  vice  versa.  This  emphasis 
upon  dishonesty  and  trickery  cannot  be  supported  in  the  long¬ 
term  within  a  war  of  ideas.  Second,  MILDEC  seeks  “asymmet¬ 
ric  advantage  over  an  adversary  through  non-truth  usually  to 
support  a  specific  tactical  or  operational  kinetic  action.”49  This 
lack  of  strategic  focus,  coupled  with  its  principal  use  in  support 
of  kinetic  action,  serves  to  strike  MILDEC  from  the  repertoire  of 
the  nonkinetic  model. 

Finally,  the  US  Navy’s  conception  of  “environment  shaping” 
provides  the  final  military  piece  to  the  nonkinetic  model.  “Envi¬ 
ronment  shaping  is  the  conscious  action  of  molding  the  envi¬ 
ronment  to  prevent  conflicts  or  placing  US  interests  in  a  favor¬ 
able  position.”50  This  process  encompasses  all  actions  taken  to 
project  a  desired  image  and  includes  not  only  PSYOP  and  PA 
but  also  CA.  Civil  affairs’  focus  upon  the  establishment  of  civil 
relationships  in  friendly,  hostile,  or  neutral  areas  is  critical  to 
erecting  the  legitimacy  of  an  idea  and  in  influencing  popular 
opinion.  Both  PA  and  PSYOP  may  mutually  support  CA  in  this 
venture.  Furthermore,  the  strengthening  of  host-nation  capa¬ 
bilities  to  leverage  indigenous  resources  that  CA  provides,  to 
include  self-policing,  exerts  long-term  strategic  effects  to  na¬ 
tional  and  regional  stability  in  a  purely  nonkinetic  manner.  For 
all  of  these  reasons,  CA  activities,  to  include  training,  are  ad¬ 
dressed  within  this  study’s  nonkinetic  model  whenever  appli- 
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cable.  Thus,  at  this  juncture  of  the  analysis,  the  nonkinetic 
model  consists  primarily  of  PSYOP  and  PA,  with  the  inclusion 
of  CA  when  operationally  feasible.  A  brief  discussion  delineat¬ 
ing  the  differences  between  PSYOP  and  PA  will  solidify  the  in¬ 
tent  and  purpose  of  these  activities. 

Influence  and  Persuasion 

The  primary  distinction  between  PSYOP  and  PA  lies  in  the 
intended  audience  of  each  function.  “Before  and  during  any 
war,  the  government  going  to  war  must  address  three  main 
target  audiences:  home,  enemy  (both  military  and  civilians) 
and  neutrals.  For  democracies,  the  most  important  audience  is 
the  home  audience.”51  PA  represents  the  nonkinetic  capability 
focused  upon  the  domestic  audience,  and  its  intention  is  to 
provide  third-party  access  to  known,  knowledgeable  officials 
for  the  dissemination  of  factual  information.  The  power  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs,  therefore,  stems  from  the  trust  established  between 
the  messenger  and  the  audience;  any  influence  of  popular  opin¬ 
ion  derives  only  from  the  audience’s  independent  analysis  of 
truthful,  balanced  information  from  a  credible,  legitimate 
source.52  Cox’s  taxonomy  describes  this  function  as  “inform¬ 
ing,”  but  he  portrays  the  concept  more  passively  than  a  proac¬ 
tive  nonkinetic  strategy  may  choose  to  employ  it.  More  than 
“simply  providing  target  audiences  information  on  US  activi¬ 
ties,  intentions,  and  operations,”  PA  may  seek  proactively  to 
allow  high-visibility  media  access  to  spread  specific  facts  de¬ 
signed  to  bolster  domestic  or  international  support.53 

Unlike  PA,  PSYOP  directs  its  message  to  foreign  audiences 
with  the  sole  purpose  of  shaping  perception  proactively  to 
achieve  an  objective.  These  actions,  although  still  truthful,  fo¬ 
cus  more  upon  selling  a  message  than  disseminating  factual 
pieces  of  information.  Therefore,  the  source  of  the  message  is 
less  important  and  may  remain  unidentified.  Besides  objective 
messages  designed  to  elicit  tactical  or  operational  effects,  such 
as  methods  of  surrender  or  locations  of  humanitarian  aid, 
PSYOP  may  also  target  thematic  or  subjective  ideals  intended 
to  alter  perceptions  at  the  strategic  level.54  Cox  describes  these 
actions  as  “influencing,”  and  he  identifies  correctly  their  intent 
to  “change  the  behavior  of  a  target  audience.”  Furthermore, 
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Cox  segments  the  foreign  audience  into  two  groups,  suggesting 
PSYOP  should  focus  upon  enemy  military  forces  during  major 
combat  operations  while  targeting  the  affected  populace  when 
embroiled  in  counterinsurgency  operations.55  Libicki  offers  an 
additional  degree  of  fidelity  and  partitions  PSYOP  into  four  cat¬ 
egories:  counterwill  (of  the  population),  countercommander, 
counterforce,  and  counterculture.  Although  the  first  three  are 
somewhat  self-evident,  counterculture  encompasses  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  cultural  products  and  ideals,  such  as  recent  US 
efforts  to  inject  its  political  culture  into  foreign  societies.56  The 
nonkinetic  model  of  this  study  embraces  each  of  these  views 
and  will  account  for  any  method  of  PSYOP  intending  strategic 
effects. 

Globalization  has  served  to  blur  the  lines  of  distinction  be¬ 
tween  PA  and  PSYOP  as  messages  intended  for  localized  foreign 
listeners  find  their  way  back  to  domestic  audiences.  This  phe¬ 
nomenon  triggered  the  demise  of  the  Office  of  Strategic  Influ¬ 
ence  in  February  2002,  based  on  the  admission  that  it  may 
transmit  disinformation.  The  DOD  strategy  of  inserting  pro-US 
articles  into  Iraqi  newspapers  in  2005  displayed  similar  tac¬ 
tics.57  Both  instances  challenged  the  balanced,  impartial  na¬ 
ture  of  the  press  that  the  professional  media  strives  to  main¬ 
tain  and  that  PA  requires  to  remain  effective.  Gen  Richard 
Myers,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  attempted  to  sep¬ 
arate  PA  from  PSYOP  in  a  2004  memorandum,  but  even  he 
included  neutral,  international  audiences  among  the  recipients 
of  PA  efforts.58  Despite  these  challenges,  PA  and  PSYOP  remain 
viable,  nonkinetic  weapons  within  an  arsenal  of  military  capa¬ 
bilities.  As  with  Thomas  Paine’s  Common  Sense  that  acceler¬ 
ated  the  momentum  of  the  American  Revolution  by  exerting 
“sudden  and  extensive”  effects  upon  the  American  mind,  dedi¬ 
cated  emphasis  upon  truthful  messages  to  persuade,  coupled 
with  balanced  perspectives  to  influence,  will  ensure  that  any 
backfire  associated  with  these  nonkinetic  actions  in  a  war  of 
ideas  is  minimized.59 


Public  Diplomacy 

The  final  element  of  the  nonkinetic  model  links  the  collection 
of  PSYOP,  PA,  and  CA  to  a  political  source.  Since  the  kinetic 
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model  acts  somewhat  distinctly  from  politics,  its  nonkinetic 
counterpart  should  exhibit  even  greater  continuity  with  politi¬ 
cal  guidance.  Therefore,  a  policy-grounded,  nonkinetic  method 
to  express  strategic  intent- — one  that  focuses  foreign  percep¬ 
tions — would  serve  to  lash  up  the  nonkinetic  model  in  its  en¬ 
tirety.  The  addition  of  US  public  diplomacy  to  the  elements  of 
PA,  PSYOP,  and  CA  completes  this  study’s  nonkinetic  model. 

In  general,  public  diplomacy  combines  elements  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic  and  informational  instruments  of  national  power  in  the 
effort  to  induce  foreign  publics  to  embrace  the  objectives  of  US 
foreign  policy.  Richard  Kilroy  synthesizes  the  definitions  used 
at  the  US  Department  of  State  (DOS)  and  the  erstwhile  US  In¬ 
formation  Agency  (USLA)  to  portray  public  diplomacy  as  “all 
those  public  information  efforts  officially  endorsed  by  the  US 
government  aimed  at  informing  and  influencing  foreign  audi¬ 
ences,  with  the  goal  to  shape  their  perceptions  of  America, 
Americans,  and  US  foreign  policy  goals  and  objectives.”60  There¬ 
fore,  public  diplomacy  differs  from  common  conceptions  of  “soft 
power,”  which  includes  the  allure  of  national  values  that  are 
not  overtly  sanctioned  by  the  government.  Furthermore,  the 
spectrum  of  soft  power  extends  to  the  pole  of  passivity  while 
public  diplomacy  endeavors  remain  generally  proactive.61  Thus, 
public  diplomacy  may  be  considered  a  subset  of  soft  power, 
emphasizing  persuasion  and  influence  over  co-option. 

It  is  important  to  determine  organizations  responsible  for  US 
public  diplomacy  communications,  and  a  brief  historical  ex¬ 
amination  here  adds  relevant  context.  As  with  most  bureau¬ 
cratic  initiatives,  public  diplomacy  enjoyed  its  greatest  signifi¬ 
cance  within  US  policy  at  the  inception  of  its  lead  organization, 
the  USLA,  in  1953.  In  a  major  effort  to  streamline  the  United 
States’  informational  programs,  the  USLA  expanded  over  the 
next  eight  years  to  incorporate  the  Voice  of  America  (VOA)  in¬ 
ternational  broadcasting  program;  educational,  cultural,  and 
athletic  exchanges;  and  processes  to  translate  US  books  and 
journals  into  targeted  foreign  languages.62  Pres.  Ronald  Reagan 
leveraged  the  USLA  to  transmit  his  strategic  message  of  open¬ 
ness  and  resolve  to  areas  of  Soviet  influence,  and  the  eventual 
enlightenment  and  defection  of  previously  closed  societies  can 
be  attributed  to  some  degree  to  these  US  public  diplomacy  ac¬ 
tivities.63  Despite  the  apparent  success  of  USLA.  efforts  during 
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the  Cold  War,  the  agency  suffered  during  the  subsequent  reap¬ 
ing  of  the  national  peace  dividend.  Crippling  budget  cuts  in  the 
early  1990s  portended  the  demise  of  the  USIA,  as  many  viewed 
its  recent  role  as  the  counter -Soviet  propaganda  machine  as 
obsolete.64  Disbanded  in  1998,  the  USIA’s  public  diplomacy 
function  transferred  to  the  DOS  under  a  new  position — the  un¬ 
dersecretary  of  state  for  public  diplomacy  and  public  affairs.65 

During  this  time,  the  Clinton  administration  grappled  with 
the  vagaries  of  complex  contingency  operations  in  Rwanda, 
Haiti,  and  Bosnia,  and  in  1997  issued  Presidential  Decision 
Directive  (PDD)-56,  Managing  Complex  Contingency  Operations, 
to  rectify  interagency  coordination  problems.  Later,  Clinton  is¬ 
sued  PDD-68,  International  Public  Information,  in  April  1999, 
assigning  the  task  of  unifying  national  strategic  communica¬ 
tions  to  the  new  undersecretary  of  state  for  public  diplomacy 
and  public  affairs.66  Technically,  this  office  continues  to  harbor 
the  nation’s  public  diplomacy  role,  although  as  the  ultimate 
source  of  strategic  communication,  the  sitting  president  dic¬ 
tates  the  strength  of  such  a  position. 

The  concept  of  “international  public  information”  in  the 
Clinton-era  PDD-68  encompasses  PA,  international  military 
information  (a  civilian  pseudonym  for  PSYOP),  and  public  di¬ 
plomacy.67  As  such,  the  term  represents  well  the  components 
of  this  study’s  nonkinetic  model  on  a  strategic  level.  Further¬ 
more,  the  military’s  role  in  support  of  US  public  diplomacy 
finds  codification  in  a  2005  Defense  Department  directive  that 
outlines  the  DOD’s  functions  regarding  stability,  security,  tran¬ 
sition,  and  reconstruction  operations.  The  directive  defines  sta¬ 
bility  operations  as  “a  core  U.S.  military  mission,”  encompass¬ 
ing  the  “support  [of]  indigenous  persons  or  groups — political, 
religious,  educational,  and  media — promoting  freedom,  the  rule 
of  law,  and  an  entrepreneurial  economy,  who  oppose  extrem¬ 
ism  and  the  murder  of  civilians.”68  This  institutional  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  military’s  pivotal  role  in  stability  operations  removes 
any  doubt  concerning  the  military  capability  to  contribute  to 
US  public  diplomacy  efforts.  However,  the  key  aspect  that  the 
public  diplomacy  element  brings  to  the  nonkinetic  model  is  its 
function  as  the  political  anchor  to  which  the  subordinate  mili¬ 
tary  PA  and  PSYOP  actions  must  cling.  Without  this  source  of 
overarching  political  guidance  in  the  form  of  strategic  commu- 
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nication  from  the  executive  branch,  nonkinetic  military  efforts 
aimed  at  war’s  moral  component  possess  little  likelihood  of 
finding  their  mark  in  a  unified  fashion. 

Summary 

This  chapter  arrives  at  a  nonkinetic  model  in  opposition  to 
its  kinetic  counterpart.  Contrary  to  many  contemporary  visions 
of  IO  that  emphasize  the  technology  of  the  information  age,  the 
nonkinetic  model  of  this  study  sheds  the  multitude  of  electronic- 
based  functions  in  IO  to  reveal  its  true  raison  d’etre:  the  influ¬ 
ence  and  persuasion  of  relevant  audiences.  America’s  fascina¬ 
tion  with  the  tactical  and  operational  gains  promised  by  the 
exponential  increases  in  informational  capabilities  is  under¬ 
standable  given  their  congruency  with  the  nation’s  preferred 
methods  of  combat.  However,  this  misguided  emphasis  ob¬ 
scures  the  strategic  purpose  behind  IO  that  remains  immuta¬ 
bly  independent  of  technology.  By  maintaining  strict  focus 
upon  the  psychological  and  strategic  aspects  of  IO,  the  nonki¬ 
netic  model  meshes  well  with  Clausewitz’s  moral  element  of 
war  while  simultaneously  standing  in  contrast  to  the  physical 
focus  of  the  kinetic  model. 

Continued  deconstruction  of  IO  along  the  offensive  and  de¬ 
fensive  dimension  consolidates  the  relevant  nonkinetic  military 
capabilities  into  PA,  PSYOP,  and  CA  when  feasible  militarily. 
This  process  serves  not  only  to  simplify  the  terms  of  analysis 
but  also  to  highlight  the  desired  effects  of  influence  and  per¬ 
suasion  in  opposition  to  the  kinetic  model’s  emphasis  upon 
destruction  and  compellence.  Finally,  to  grant  nonkinetic  mili¬ 
tary  efforts  an  anchor  in  strategic  policy  and  to  further  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  its  kinetic  antithesis,  the  nonkinetic  model  in¬ 
cludes  the  function  of  public  diplomacy. 

Thus,  the  nonkinetic  model  of  this  study  focuses  upon  the 
influence  and  persuasion  of  relevant  audiences  through  the 
military  capabilities  of  PA,  PSYOP,  and  CA  and  the  political 
guidance  contained  in  public  diplomacy  efforts.  These  func¬ 
tions  may  employ  information  technologies,  but  they  are  not 
created  by  them.  Furthermore,  the  nonkinetic  model  does  not 
operate  in  isolation.  Informational  activities  function  within  a 
dynamic  environment  that  includes  a  rational,  calculating  op- 
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ponent.  Also,  many  of  the  psychological  effects  derived  from 
the  nonkinetic  model’s  elements  are  enabled  by  kinetic  means. 
Therefore,  not  only  should  nonkinetic  actions  anticipate  adver¬ 
sary  informational  methods,  they  should  also  seek  a  synergis¬ 
tic  relationship  with  supporting  kinetic  capabilities.  In  short, 
the  nonkinetic  model  seeks  to  “substitute  information  for  vio¬ 
lence.”69 
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Chapter  5 


Operation  Enduring  Freedom: 
The  Models  Applied 


And  when  people  are  entering  upon  a  war  they  do 
things  the  wrong  way  around.  Action  comes  first,  and  it 
is  only  when  they  have  already  suffered  that  they  begin 
to  think. 


— Thucydides 

The  collective  shock  inflicted  upon  America’s  psyche  on  1 1 
September  2001  impelled  a  series  of  national  decisions  that 
burdens  today’s  military  with  the  complications  of  irregular 
warfare  in  both  Afghanistan  and  Iraq.  After  presenting  the  po¬ 
litical  objectives  within  the  GWOT  as  the  measures  of  military 
effectiveness,  this  chapter  offers  an  analysis  of  the  pertinent 
centers  of  gravity  that  the  military  instrument  of  power  may  af¬ 
fect  based  upon  the  identified  threat.  With  these  guidelines  es¬ 
tablished,  this  chapter  explores  the  ramifications  of  America’s 
general  military  actions  within  OEF  through  the  lenses  of  the 
kinetic  and  nonkinetic  models.  The  chapter  concludes  with  a 
brief  overview  of  preliminary  indications  evident  in  OIF. 

Political  Objectives 

The  political  objectives  driving  the  military  action  within  the 
GWOT  are  best  derived  from  national  strategy  documents  per¬ 
taining  to  the  conflict.  The  national  command  structure  has 
produced  several  unclassified  publications  of  this  nature,  as 
indicated  in  figure  2.  The  National  Security  Strategy  (NSS)  de¬ 
serves  primacy  in  the  determination  of  the  political  objectives 
of  the  GWOT  simply  from  its  position  at  the  pinnacle  of  the  hi¬ 
erarchy  as  well  as  its  status  as  the  expression  of  presidential 
guidance.  Furthermore,  the  2002  version  of  the  document  is 
most  relevant  to  this  study  as  its  authority  guided  the  earlier 
stages  of  OEF,  while  the  2006  edition  builds  upon  the  ideas 
espoused  in  its  predecessor. 1 
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Figure  2.  Strategic  guidance  hierarchy.  (Reprinted  from  National 
Military  Strategic  Plan  for  the  War  on  Terrorism  [Washington,  DC: 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  1  February  2006],  9.) 


Encouraged  by  the  decline  of  totalitarian  regimes,  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  2002  National  Security  Strategy  is  “based  on  a  distinctly 
American  internationalism  that  reflects  the  union  of  our  values 
and  our  national  interests.”2  The  term  internationalism  sug¬ 
gests  a  proactive  policy  of  advancing  American  ideals  abroad, 
while  the  confluence  of  values  and  interests  spawns  the  stated 
national  goals  of  “political  and  economic  freedom,  peaceful  re¬ 
lations  with  other  states,  and  respect  for  human  dignity.”3  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  America’s  National  Defense  Strategy  (NDS)  seeks  to  sup¬ 
port  the  NSS  by  contributing  to  international  conditions  that 
include  “the  effective  and  responsible  exercise  of  sovereignty, 
representative  governance,  peaceful  resolution  of  regional  dis¬ 
putes,  and  open  and  competitive  markets.”4  Thus,  the  political 
objectives  subsuming  the  GWOT  can  be  expressed  as  the  pro¬ 
liferation  and  protection  of  freedom,  prosperity,  and  liberty. 

From  this  superior  guidance,  several  subordinate  national 
strategy  documents  articulate  varying  visions  of  victory  in  the 
GWOT.  The  National  Military  Strategy  (NMS)  describes  victory 
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in  the  war  on  terrorism  as  its  top  priority  to  support  the  goals 
outlined  within  the  NSS  and  NDS.5  Furthermore,  the  National 
Military  Strategic  Plan  for  the  War  on  Terrorism  (NMSP-WOT\  at¬ 
tempts  to  develop  the  notion  of  victory  by  illustrating  the  GWOT 
as  “a  war  to  preserve  ordinary  peoples’  ability  to  live  as  they 
choose,  and  to  protect  the  tolerance  and  moderation  of  free  and 
open  societies.”  This  document  describes  the  GWOT’s  end  state 
as  the  reduction  of  terrorism  from  a  severe,  global  threat  to  “an 
unorganized,  localized,  non-sponsored,  and  rare”  phenomenon, 
restricted  to  the  “criminal  domain.”6  Likewise,  the  2006  QDR 
asserts  that  victory  occurs  when  terrorist  networks  lack  the 
“ability  or  support  to  strike  globally  and  catastrophically”  while 
their  regional  capability  is  “outweighed  by  the  capacity  and  re¬ 
solve  of  local  governments  to  defeat  them.”7  This  outcome  re¬ 
quires  not  only  “legitimate  governments  with  the  capacity  to 
police  themselves  and  to  deny  terrorists  the  sanctuary  and  the 
resources  they  need  to  survive”  but  also  “support  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  effective  representative  civil  societies  around  the 
world,  since  the  appeal  of  freedom  is  the  best  long-term  coun¬ 
ter  to  the  ideology  of  the  extremists.”8  Thus,  the  NMSP-WOT 
summarizes  the  two  national  strategic  aims  of  the  GWOT  as 
the  “defeat  [ofj  violent  extremism  as  a  threat  to  our  way  of  life 
as  a  free  and  open  society”  and  the  creation  of  “a  global  envi¬ 
ronment  inhospitable  to  violent  extremists  and  all  who  support 
them.”9  Despite  their  ambitious  nature,  these  two  officially  de¬ 
clared  political  objectives  serve  as  the  standard  by  which  mili¬ 
tary  effectiveness  in  the  GWOT  should  be  gauged. 

The  Threat 

In  his  2002  NSS,  Pres.  George  W.  Bush  establishes  “terror” 
as  the  “enemy”  in  the  GWOT,  naming  “premeditated,  politically 
motivated  violence  perpetrated  against  innocents”  as  the  most 
significant  current  threat  to  national  political  objectives.  Such 
statements  equate  to  waging  war  upon  “fear,”  a  psychological 
concept  subject  to  relative  interpretations.  The  document  at¬ 
tempts  also  to  personify  the  threat  as  “terrorists  of  global 
reach,”  and  qualifies  it  as  “not  a  single  political  regime  or  per¬ 
son,  or  religion,  or  ideology.”  This  effort  to  clarify  Bush’s  adver¬ 
sary  of  “terrorism”  exacerbates  the  initial  ambiguity  further.  To 
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complicate  the  calculus  an  additional  degree,  the  NSS  “make[s] 
no  distinction  between  terrorists  and  those  who  knowingly  har¬ 
bor  or  provide  aid  to  them.”10  Likewise,  the  NMSP-WOT portrays 
a  similar  picture  of  the  threat,  painting  the  “transnational 
movement  of  extremist  organizations,  networks,  and  individu¬ 
als- — and  their  state  and  non-state  supporters”  as  “the  primary 
enemy”  in  the  GWOT.11  Sir  Michael  Howard  expressed  his  in¬ 
credulity  with  Bush’s  early  guidance,  reflecting  that  the  “decla¬ 
ration  of  a  ‘war  on  terror’  was  generally  seen  abroad  as  a  rhe¬ 
torical  device  to  alert  the  American  people  to  the  dangers  facing 
them,  rather  than  as  a  statement  to  be  taken  seriously  or  liter¬ 
ally.  .  .  .  But  further  statements  and  actions  .  .  .  have  made  it 
clear  that  the  President’s  words  were  intended  to  be  taken  liter¬ 
ally.”12  Thus,  national  strategic  documents  attempt  to  identify 
positively  the  threat  inspiring  the  GWOT;  instead,  a  nebulous 
concept  with  which  to  guide  military  operations  emerges. 

The  implications  of  a  vague  adversary  within  the  GWOT  are 
not  all  negative.  Stephen  Biddle  suggests  that  “casting  the  net 
broadly  makes  it  less  likely  that  our  war  effort  will  inadvertently 
exclude  important  .  .  .  threat[s]  in  an  inherently  murky  do¬ 
main.”  Furthermore,  a  broad  threat  definition  may  “create  com¬ 
mon  cause  with  American  allies  facing  terror  threats  of  their 
own.”  Most  importantly  for  America,  however,  Bush’s  expansive 
representation  of  the  terrorist  threat  coupled  with  his  charac¬ 
terization  of  the  conflict  as  a  “war”  engenders  “a  moral  clarity 
and  normative  power  that  helps  marshal  public  support  for  the 
war  effort.”13  This  positive  parameter  likely  represents  the  ratio¬ 
nale  behind  Bush’s  decision  to  portray  an  ambiguous  adver¬ 
sary  within  the  GWOT.  Thus,  it  seems  presidential  guidance  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  GWOT  intended  to  blanket  the  conflict 
with  a  moral  mantle  designed  to  warm  popular  support. 

Despite  the  ambiguity  of  the  general  terrorist  threat  within 
national-level  GWOT  guidance,  President  Bush  does  prioritize 
from  the  panoply  of  possible  extremists  by  naming  the  perpe¬ 
trators  of  the  9/11  attacks  as  the  initial  recipients  of  American 
retribution.  During  an  address  to  a  joint  session  of  Congress 
on  20  September  2001,  the  president  expressed  that  “our  war 
on  terror  begins  with  al  Qaeda,  but  it  does  not  end  there.  It  will 
not  end  until  every  terrorist  group  of  global  reach  has  been 
found,  stopped,  and  defeated.”14  Thus,  at  least  in  the  short- 
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term,  al-Qaeda  and  its  associated  movements  characterize  the 
manifestation  of  the  extremist  threat  within  the  GWOT. 

Despite  the  fact  that  “most  Muslims  are  not  fundamental¬ 
ists,  and  most  fundamentalists  are  not  terrorists,”  the  majority 
of  contemporary  terrorists  are  self-identified  Muslims  who  ex¬ 
ploit  the  tenets  of  Islam  to  garner  additional  adherents  and 
support  for  their  extremist  cause.15  Fundamentalists  are  not 
necessarily  violent  and  comprise  10-15  percent  of  the  Muslim 
population.16  Similar  to  the  conservative  elements  of  Western 
Christianity,  Islamic  fundamentalists  preach  a  return  to  the 
pure,  authentic  origins  of  their  faith  coupled  with  a  correspond¬ 
ing  rejection  of  modern  theological  distortions. 

Although  fundamentalists  do  not  embody  violent  extremism, 
those  who  do  typically  emerge  from  these  ranks.  Known  as  Is¬ 
lamists,  violent  Islamic  fundamentalists  represent  about  1  per¬ 
cent  of  Muslims  who  elect  to  elevate  their  agenda  to  the  mili¬ 
tant  level.17  Most  closely  represented  by  the  Wahhabi  sect  of 
Sunni  Islam,  a  faction  founded  within  and  backed  by  the  Saudi 
monarchy,  this  minute  segment  of  Islamic  society  signifies  the 
“violent  extremists”  currently  targeted  within  the  GWOT,  of 
which  al-Qaeda  is  merely  a  subset. 

The  Islamist  vision  of  a  devout  Muslim  generates  significant 
appeal  among  and  within  Islamic  society  for  several  cultural 
and  ideological  reasons.  As  a  means  to  generate  popular  ap¬ 
peal,  Islamists  cite  centuries  past  of  Islamic  regional  domina¬ 
tion,  a  Golden  Age  when  their  ideology  and  culture  spread 
throughout  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  the  Middle  East,  North  Af¬ 
rica,  and  even  Europe. 18  Experienced  at  a  time  recently  removed 
from  Mohammed  himself,  this  era  of  prosperity  and  influence 
seems  to  coincide  with  the  Muslim  culture’s  greatest  degree  of 
congruency  with  the  Prophet’s  teachings.  Therefore,  the  Is¬ 
lamists  assert,  a  proactive  jihad  to  restore  a  fundamentalist 
transnational  community  should  culminate  in  a  similar  period 
of  glory  based  on  Allah’s  favor. 

This  message  found  receptive  ears  in  Osama  bin  Laden,  and 
consequently  al-Qaeda  finds  its  primary  impetus  deep  within 
the  historical  roots  of  Islam  and  the  Islamist  worldview.  The  al- 
Qaeda  movement  exploits  this  existential  experience  of  the  typi¬ 
cal  Muslim  yearning  for  paradise  lost.  The  movement  promises 
divine  recognition  for  the  indiscriminate  murder  of  civilians, 
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and  it  spurs  ideological  fervor  to  repel  infidel  intrusion.  Al- 
Qaeda’s  status  as  a  violent  extremist  expression  of  Islamic  fun¬ 
damentalism  is  unquestioned;  so  also  is  the  profound  ideologi¬ 
cal  basis  for  its  very  existence.19 

Centers  of  Gravity 

The  NMSP-WOT  provides  a  useful  categorization  of  the  nine 
“basic  components”  of  an  extremist  network  one  may  employ  to 
unearth  the  probable  centers  of  gravity  of  the  GWOT.20  While 
the  relative  importance  of  each  component  may  shift  over  time 
within  a  conflict,  its  presence  as  a  legitimate  locus  of  military 
operations  remains  constant.  As  such,  any  or  all  of  these  areas 
of  emphasis  may  be  considered  COGs,  depending  upon  the 
specific  threat,  the  characteristics  of  the  adversary  network,  or 
other  relevant  contextual  factors. 

Finally,  the  nine  elements  described  in  the  NMSP-WOT  repre¬ 
sent  legitimate  areas  of  operational  emphasis  for  the  US  mili¬ 
tary.  The  elements  exhibit  characteristics  of  both  the  physical 
and  psychological  realms  of  warfare  and  may  be  affected  si¬ 
multaneously  or  separately  by  either  kinetic  or  nonkinetic 
means.  A  brief  synopsis  of  the  nine  components  will  under¬ 
score  the  military’s  capability  to  influence  each,  as  well  as  re¬ 
veal  their  relative  importance  within  the  GWOT. 

First,  leadership  within  extremist  networks  displays  typically 
one  of  three  functions:  motivation,  direction,  or  both.  In  the 
case  of  al-Qaeda,  Osama  bin  Laden  acts  more  as  an  icon  of 
inspiration  to  the  movement,  while  leaders  of  decentralized 
cells  within  the  network  dictate  operational  control.  Military 
action  may  seek  either  to  capture  or  kill  extremist  leaders  or  to 
undermine  their  credibility  among  a  sympathetic  populace  har¬ 
boring  potential  recruits.  Both  kinetic  and  nonkinetic  means 
seem  equally  capable  of  affecting  this  network  component. 

Second,  safe  havens,  whether  physical  or  virtual,  enable  ter¬ 
rorist  organizations  to  recuperate,  train,  organize,  and  plan. 
Physical  sanctuary  can  be  recognized  and  condoned  by  a  host 
government  or  exist  in  uncontrolled  regions  external  to  gov¬ 
ernmental  control.  Military  assets  may  target  kinetically  physical 
encampments  to  eliminate  areas  of  refuge  or  coerce  or  remove  sym¬ 
pathetic  regimes  to  stimulate  more  effective  host-governmental 
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control.  Nonkinetic  military  action  may  reveal  the  existence  of 
terrorist  sanctuaries  to  unsuspecting  host  nations  or  disrupt 
virtual  safe  havens  electronically.  Regarding  the  manipulation 
of  this  potential  COG,  the  military’s  kinetic  strength  seems 
most  capable. 

Third,  the  exploitation  of  an  extremist  organization’s  finances 
may  also  cripple  its  ability  to  operate  effectively.  Whether 
funded  by  legitimate  businesses  or  illicit  criminal  activity,  mili¬ 
tary  action  may  attack  physically  adversary  sources  of  income 
or  disrupt  nonkinetically  electronic  monetary  exchange  or  re¬ 
cipients  of  bribes.  This  focus  of  operation  lends  itself  more  to 
nonkinetic  than  kinetic  action. 

Fourth,  communications  comprise  the  reception,  storage, 
manipulation,  and  dissemination  of  information.  The  military 
may  influence  this  area  of  emphasis  significantly  through  non¬ 
kinetic  efforts.  Whether  through  intelligence  gathering,  coun¬ 
terpropaganda,  or  electronic  disruption  of  adversary  communi¬ 
cation,  the  military’s  nonkinetic  arsenal  stands  particularly 
suited  to  target  this  component,  as  opposed  to  its  kinetic  coun¬ 
terpart  that  features  attack  of  infrastructure. 

Fifth,  movement  often  proves  critical  to  the  success  of  an  ex¬ 
tremist  operation  and  therefore  represents  a  justifiable  area  of 
military  emphasis.  This  component  favors  a  kinetic  response  in 
that  the  very  concept  is  grounded  in  the  physical  realm.  Inter¬ 
dicting  and  preventing  the  movement  of  terrorists  and  their 
weaponry  requires  specific  kinetic  effects,  although  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  supporting  documentation  that  enables  surreptitious 
mobility  may  be  vulnerable  to  nonkinetic  military  action. 

Sixth,  intelligence  comprises  both  enemy  exploitation  of  in¬ 
formation  to  formulate  and  execute  terrorist  operations  as  well 
as  the  friendly  ability  to  counter  that  intelligence.  Military  non¬ 
kinetic  assets  are  well  equipped  to  tackle  this  area  of  emphasis 
through  deception  and  invasive  electronic  means. 

Seventh,  weapons  are  frequently  a  vital  element  of  an  ex¬ 
tremist  network  susceptible  to  military  pressure.  Whether  con¬ 
ventional  arms,  improvised  explosive  devices  (IED),  or  WMDs 
characterize  the  arsenal  of  a  particular  terrorist  organization, 
both  kinetic  and  nonkinetic  military  operations  contribute  to 
halting  the  convergence  of  extremists  and  their  preferred  tools 
of  destruction.  Kinetic  weaponry  may  aim  to  inhibit  the  manu- 
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facture  or  movement  of  terrorist  armament  while  nonkinetic 
tools  may  affect  adversely  adversary  training  or  impede  the 
proliferation  of  key  components  through  information  ex¬ 
change. 

Eighth,  the  category  of  personnel  represents  the  penultimate 
part  of  an  extremist  network  that  is  vulnerable  to  either  kinetic 
or  nonkinetic  assets.  Both  offer  capabilities  to  reduce  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  an  extremist  movement,  but  the  military’s  nonki¬ 
netic  efforts  toward  this  potential  COG  promise  superior  suc¬ 
cess.  Although  kinetic  strikes  can  only  capture,  kill,  or  isolate 
the  individual  branches  of  radical  organizations,  nonkinetic  ac¬ 
tions  penetrate  to  their  roots  to  starve  the  movement  at  its 
source:  the  legitimacy  of  their  ideas. 

Stemming  from  this  phenomenon,  the  final  and  most  critical 
component  to  radical  networks  is  their  ideology.  This  concept 
motivates  every  action  of  an  organization’s  membership,  from 
the  decision  to  join  to  the  commitment  to  kill  innocents.  This 
shared,  comprehensive  worldview  inspires  also  sympathetic 
support  from  noncombatants  and  “sustains  all  other  capabili¬ 
ties.”  This  observation  reveals  the  intransigence  of  ideology  to  a 
terrorist  movement  in  contrast  to  the  fungible  nature  of  its 
other  key  components.  Although  the  nature  of  the  other  eight 
components  of  an  extremist  network  may  be  replaced  or  sub¬ 
stituted  with  alternatives,  an  extremist’s  ideology  cannot. 

Accordingly,  the  NMSP-WOT  elevates  ideology  as  al- Qaeda’s 
sole  strategic  COG  within  the  GWOT,  emphasizing  the  mili¬ 
tary’s  crucial,  albeit  supporting,  role  to  restrict  the  widespread 
appeal  of  the  Islamist  message.  In  this  area  of  operational  em¬ 
phasis,  nonkinetic  methods  stressing  the  promotion  of  alterna¬ 
tive  ideas,  the  amplification  of  moderate  voices,  and  the  dis¬ 
crediting  of  adversary  leadership  are  most  appropriate.  Although 
the  US  commitment  to  employ  force  may  also  stimulate  pro- 
American  ideological  effects  upon  the  moderates  of  a  popula¬ 
tion,  kinetic  action  must  demonstrate  considerable  care  and 
delicate  application  to  avoid  educing  an  unintended  backlash 
of  popular  extremist  support.  Military  contributions  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  conditions  that  counter  adversary  ideology  in¬ 
clude  population  security;  humanitarian  and  civil  assistance; 
the  meticulous,  integrated  implementation  of  culturally-aware 
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operations;  and  information  operations  in  support  of  national 
public  diplomacy.21 

Regarding  the  kinetic  and  nonkinetic  analysis  of  the  GWOT, 
any  of  these  nine  areas  of  military  operational  emphasis  may 
be  cited  to  explain  the  rationale  and  intended  effect  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  action.  However,  the  character  of  OEF,  coupled  with  the 
time  limitations  of  this  study,  demand  that  certain  components 
of  the  al-Qaeda  movement  receive  elevated  attention.  There¬ 
fore,  the  analysis  of  kinetic  and  nonkinetic  actions  within  OEF 
focus  more  upon  the  COGs  of  leadership  and  the  safe  havens 
embodied  by  sympathetic  regimes,  as  they  represent  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  perceived  paths  to  expedient  political  success  in 
the  GWOT.  However,  given  that  victory  within  the  entirety  of 
the  GWOT  “will  come  when  the  enemy’s  extremist  ideologies 
are  discredited  in  the  eyes  of  their  host  populations  and  tacit 
supporters,”  judgments  of  the  effects  of  military  operations 
upon  the  COG  of  ideology  receive  the  greatest  priority  in  the 
OEF  analysis.22  Thus,  within  the  GWOT,  ideology  represents 
the  sole  COG  contributing  to  the  achievement  of  political  objec¬ 
tives  over  the  long  term,  while  exploitation  of  the  subordinate 
COGs  of  leadership  and  safe  havens  can  only  muster  short¬ 
term,  temporary  gains. 

From  these  centers  of  gravity,  the  2002  NSS  outlines  a  gen¬ 
eral  strategy  for  the  prosecution  of  the  GWOT.  The  nation’s 
primary  priority  “will  be  first  to  disrupt  and  destroy  terrorist 
organizations  of  global  reach”  by  attacking  their  leadership; 
command,  control,  and  communications;  material  support; 
and  finances.  Second,  a  subsidiary  line  of  operation  targets  the 
war  of  ideas  and  includes  “using  the  full  influence  of  the  United 
States  ...  to  make  clear  that  all  acts  of  terrorism  are  illegiti¬ 
mate  [and]  .  .  .  viewed  in  the  same  light  as  slavery,  piracy,  or 
genocide.”  Third,  a  strategy  to  diminish  the  underlying  condi¬ 
tions  that  spawn  terrorism  by  “supporting  moderate  and  mod¬ 
ern  government”  through  effective  public  diplomacy  is  also 
identified  as  contributory  to  the  success  of  the  ideological 
struggle.23 

Thus,  US  national  security  strategy  recognizes  both  the 
physical  and  moral  components  of  the  GWOT  as  well  as  poten¬ 
tial  missions  for  both  kinetic  and  nonkinetic  assets  in  its  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  probable  COGs.  However,  after  analyzing  these 
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loci  of  operational  leverage,  civilian  strategic  guidance  to  the 
military  within  the  2002  NSS  suggests  the  “disrupt  and  de¬ 
stroy”  element  of  counterterrorism  should  take  precedence  over 
efforts  to  diminish  its  “underlying  conditions.”  Whether  such 
an  operational  emphasis  represents  an  effective  military  strat¬ 
egy  to  “defeat  violent  extremism”  and  to  “create  a  global  envi¬ 
ronment  inhospitable  to  violent  extremists  and  all  who  support 
them”  remains  in  question.  An  analysis  of  OEF  from  both  a 
kinetic  and  nonkinetic  perspective  should  shed  some  light  upon 
this  tenuous  claim. 

Operation  Enduring  Freedom 

Presidential  rhetoric  during  the  prelude  to  combat  operations 
in  Afghanistan  and  language  within  national  strategic  docu¬ 
ments  issued  in  the  ensuing  aftermath  display  administration 
awareness  of  OEFs  physical  and  psychological  components. 
Furthermore,  the  magnitude  of  the  ideological  element  to  al- 
Qaeda’s  capability  to  inflict  violence,  coupled  with  its  dearth  of 
concentrated  resources,  suggests  that  the  strategic  concept 
surrounding  OEF  should  have  favored  the  moral  end  of  the 
continuum  of  violence  and  featured  nonkinetic  lines  of  opera¬ 
tion  as  the  supported  effort. 

However,  President  Bush’s  address  to  the  nation  on  the  eve 
of  hostilities  reveals  the  administration’s  initial  preference  for  a 
kinetic  campaign  to  “disrupt  the  use  of  Afghanistan  as  a  terror¬ 
ist  base  of  operations,  and  to  attack  the  military  capability  of 
the  Taliban  regime.”24  This  strategy  emphasizes  the  physical- 
eradication  portion  of  the  “defeat  violent  extremism”  objective 
and  contributes  also  to  the  attainment  of  “a  global  environment 
inhospitable  to  violent  extremists”  by  targeting  a  government 
facilitating  terrorist  activity.  Thus,  in  its  nascent  stages,  OEF 
portrays  the  US  civilian  leadership’s  decision  to  favor  its  kinetic 
arsenal  against  the  physical  elements  of  al-Qaeda’s  safe-haven 
COG  provided  by  the  Taliban  regime.  Leadership  elements  of 
both  organizations  were  also  targeted. 
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The  Kinetic  Model  and  Its  Effects 

Kinetic  operations  in  the  early  stages  of  OEF  display  to  some 
degree  all  of  the  characteristics  of  the  kinetic  model  established 
in  this  study.  The  nature  of  the  conflict  reflected  an  American 
stance  of  compellence,  and  a  destructive  mind-set  guided  mili¬ 
tary  operations.  Some  evidence  of  military  activity  disconnected 
from  political  objectives  existed  at  the  onset  of  hostilities,  but 
this  phenomenon  became  more  prevalent  around  the  summer 
of  2002.  However,  the  US  decision  to  employ  its  military  force 
without  overwhelming  ground  resources  represents  a  depar¬ 
ture  from  America’s  traditional  kinetic  construct,  possibly  de¬ 
rived  from  the  promises  of  technological  advantages  coupled 
with  indigenous  forces.  This  compensation  for  a  light  US  foot¬ 
print  on  the  ground,  later  known  as  the  “Afghan  model,”  seemed 
to  garner  effectively  short-term  physical  gains,  but  left  many 
underlying  conditions  of  the  conflict  unresolved. 

President  Bush  describes  aptly  the  compellent  nature  of 
America’s  military  operation  in  Afghanistan  in  a  statement  is¬ 
sued  shortly  after  the  commencement  of  hostilities:  “I  said  to 
the  Taliban,  turn  them  over,  destroy  the  camps.  ...  I  said, 
you’ve  got  time  to  do  it.  But  they  didn’t  listen.  They  didn’t  re¬ 
spond,  and  now  they’re  paying  a  price.  They  are  learning  that 
anyone  who  strikes  America  will  hear  from  our  military,  and 
they’re  not  going  to  like  what  they  hear.  In  choosing  their  en¬ 
emy,  the  evildoers  and  those  who  harbor  them  have  chosen 
their  fate.”25 

Although  some  may  consider  this  recollection  of  events  as 
evidence  of  US  negotiation  with  the  Taliban,  the  statement  re¬ 
flects  more  the  tone  of  an  ultimatum  with  no  room  for  compro¬ 
mise.  Thus,  7  October  2001  marked  the  genesis  of  combat 
operations  in  Afghanistan  with  a  military  posture  seeking  ei¬ 
ther  the  complete  eradication  or  the  unconditional  surrender 
of  the  Taliban  regime  and  the  elements  of  al-Qaeda  under  its 
protection. 

Gen  Tommy  Franks’s  strategic  concept  centered  upon  three 
lines  of  operation  emphasizing  the  destructive  component  of 
the  kinetic  model.  The  primary  effort  stressed  “direct  attack  of 
the  leadership  of  A1  Qaeda  and  the  Taliban”  as  well  as 
“destr[uction  of|  the  Taliban  military.”26  The  provision  of  hu- 
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manitarian  aid  comprised  the  third,  subsidiary  focus  of  effort. 
Finally,  plans  to  introduce  operational  maneuver  with  conven¬ 
tional  forces  were  prepared  should  the  requirement  to  infuse 
the  operation  with  additional  destructive  power  arise.  However, 
early  success  of  the  Afghan  model  convinced  many  policy  mak¬ 
ers  that  significant  follow-on  US  troops  were  not  required.  As 
events  unfolded,  OEF’s  kinetic  operations  assumed  character¬ 
istics  suggestive  of  a  four -phase  conflict. 

The  initial  phase  featured  destructive  air  strikes  against  the 
Taliban  regime  and  al-Qaeda  leadership  targets.  Taliban  “op¬ 
eration  facilities  such  as  radar,  command-and-control  centers 
and  aircraft,  as  well  as  al  Qaeda  camps  and  headquarters”  all 
received  attention  from  US  land-  and  carrier -based  aircraft  and 
Tomahawk  cruise  missiles.27  The  limited  nature  of  Afghani¬ 
stan’s  existing  infrastructure  coupled  with  its  historical  experi¬ 
ence  of  decades  of  warfare  allowed  campaign  planners  to  de¬ 
clare  all  major  fixed  targets  destroyed  by  late  October.  However, 
mobile  enemy  forces  of  the  Taliban  and  al-Qaeda,  along  with 
their  leadership  elements,  “were  .  .  .  scattered,  not  eradi¬ 
cated.”28 

The  second  phase  of  OEF’s  kinetic  campaign  shifted  opera¬ 
tions  from  primarily  fixed-target  bombing  to  a  concentrated, 
digitally-linked  search-and-destroy  effort  against  dispersed 
Taliban  and  al-Qaeda  operatives.  This  “Afghan  model”  em¬ 
ployed  the  indigenous  anti-Taliban  Northern  Alliance  in  con¬ 
junction  with  special  operations  forces  (SOF) -aided  precision 
weaponry  and  proved  effective  in  rooting  out  particularly  stub¬ 
born  pockets  of  resistance.29  This  methodology  enabled  North¬ 
ern  Alliance  forces  to  march  against  the  capital  of  Kabul  five 
months  ahead  of  predictions  “after  only  twenty  days  of  air 
strikes”  and  to  capture  it  24  hours  later.30  Early  successes  with 
the  practice  stimulated  an  influx  of  SOF  teams  into  the  coun¬ 
try,  with  the  initial  allotment  of  three  teams  increased  to  10  by 
mid-November,  and  again  to  17  by  8  December  2001. 31  This 
expansion  of  the  Afghan  model  precipitated  a  collapse  of  Tal¬ 
iban  resistance  around  the  country  with  Mazar-e-Sharif,  Talo- 
qan,  and  Jalalabad  yielding  to  Northern  Alliance  forces  in  rapid 
succession,  despite  the  increasing  propensity  of  enemy  forces 
to  adapt  to  allied  tactics.32  Nonetheless,  Pentagon  officials  esti¬ 
mated  in  mid-November  that  the  Taliban  controlled  “less  than 
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one-third  of  the  country,  in  contrast  to  85  percent  just  a  week 
before.”33  The  final  Taliban  stronghold  of  Kandahar  fell  to  allied 
troops  in  early  December  2001,  with  Taliban  leader  Mullah 
Muhammad  Omar  and  bin  Laden  fleeing  into  the  hills. 

The  third  phase  of  OEF  transferred  military  focus  from  the 
Taliban  strongholds  and  cities  of  Afghanistan  to  the  cave  net¬ 
work  of  Tora  Bora  along  the  Pakistani  border.  Over  1,000  al- 
Qaeda  and  Taliban  operatives  were  tracked  to  the  location,  but 
only  200  US  SOF  existed  in-countiy  to  assist  in  the  search- 
destroy-and-capture  campaign.34  Again,  the  Afghan  model  tem¬ 
plate  facilitated  pinpoint  targeting  of  occupied  caverns,  but  the 
paucity  of  American  troops  necessitated  the  requirement  for 
Northern  Alliance  forces  to  forestall  al-Qaeda  and  Taliban  infil¬ 
trations  of  Pakistan.  Consequently,  too  much  of  the  Pakistani 
border  remained  undefended,  enabling  the  potential  egress  of 
enemy  forces  and  high-level  leaders  such  as  bin  Laden  and  Mul¬ 
lah  Omar.  Although  the  “most  significant  cave  openings  were 
destroyed  and  virtually  all  signs  of  live  al  Qaeda  fighters  disap¬ 
peared,”  operations  in  Tora  Bora  concluded  in  mid-December 
with  inconclusive  results.35 

The  installation  of  the  Afghani  government  under  interim 
prime  minister  Hamid  Karzai,  an  erstwhile  tribal  leader  of  the 
Northern  Alliance,  signaled  the  inception  of  OEF’s  fourth  phase 
that  persists  to  this  day.  Announced  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Rumsfeld  on  21  December  2001,  the  new  phase  sought  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  fragile  Karzai  government  from  Taliban  and  al-Qaeda 
resistance  through  continued,  kinetic  “search-and-destroy”  op¬ 
erations  “to  capture  or  kill”  any  remaining  enemy  fighters.36  Op¬ 
eration  Anaconda  represents  perhaps  the  most  well-known 
military  activity  of  this  phase  and  commenced  in  southeastern 
Afghanistan  on  1  March  2002.  Anaconda  focused  upon  “hun¬ 
dreds  of  suspected  Taliban  and  al  Qaeda  holdouts  in  the  Khost 
and  Patika  provinces”  and  relied  upon  an  “increased  number  of 
conventional  forces”  in  addition  to  SOF  and  Northern  Alliance 
elements.37  Despite  its  exclusion  during  planning  and  initial  ex¬ 
ecution,  airpower  “was  summoned  at  the  eleventh  hour”  when 
failure  seemed  imminent  and  following  unexpected  levels  of 
Taliban  and  al-Qaeda  resistance.38  After  several  days  of  bomb¬ 
ing,  the  operation  was  declared  a  success  after  adversary  forces 
dispersed;  however,  as  at  Tora  Bora,  “hundreds  of .  .  .  fugitives 
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escaped  into  Pakistan,”  stemming  from  the  inability  of  proxy 
forces  to  seal  off  vital  avenues  of  escape.39  More  importantly, 
bin  Laden  and  Mullah  Omar  remained  unaccounted  for. 

The  fourth  phase  of  OEF  marked  also  the  increased  diver¬ 
gence  of  US  military  operations  from  expressed  political  objec¬ 
tives,  as  the  United  States’  historical  employment  of  the  kinetic 
model  predicts.  July  2002  found  evidence  of  a  rising  insur¬ 
gency  in  Afghanistan,  with  guerrilla  attacks  upon  US  military 
and  interim  Afghani  government  targets  growing  in  frequency. 
This  alarming  trend  instigated  a  US  response  toward  elevated 
employment  of  conventional  forces  and  tactics,  culminating  in 
August’s  Operation  Mountain  Sweep.  This  action  witnessed 
hundreds  of  US  82nd  Airborne  infantry  comb  thoroughly  areas 
along  the  Pakistani  border  believed  to  harbor  the  insurgent 
base.  Although  these  conventional  troops  succeeded  in  secur¬ 
ing  arms  caches  and  “more  than  a  dozen  suspected  Taliban 
affiliates,”  their  invasive,  culturally-ignorant  methods  report¬ 
edly  “terrorized”  the  affected  villagers  and  damaged  the  “trust 
that  SOF  had  worked  for  months  to  gain.”40  Instances  like  these 
did  little  to  engender  support  for  the  fledgling  Karzai  govern¬ 
ment,  thereby  bringing  the  operation’s  contributions  to  the  po¬ 
litical  objective  of  creating  “a  global  environment  inhospitable 
to  violent  extremists  and  all  who  support  them”  into  question. 
Furthermore,  it  was  only  after  the  negative  effects  of  kinetic 
operations  such  as  Mountain  Sweep  became  apparent  that  op¬ 
erational  emphasis  began  to  shift  toward  the  reconstruction 
and  long-term  stabilization  efforts  necessary  to  sustain  a  posi¬ 
tive  platform  in  an  ideological  struggle. 

The  highlighting  of  military  divergence  from  long-term  politi¬ 
cal  goals  at  this  point  should  not  suggest  that  operations  prior 
to  Mountain  Sweep  exhibited  complete  congruency  with  politi¬ 
cal  aims.  Within  a  week  of  the  initiation  of  bombing  in  October 
200 1 ,  a  Red  Cross  warehouse  absorbed  an  American  precision 
air  strike.  Although  collateral  damage  will  remain  inherent  in 
warfare  for  time  eternal,  the  absence  of  agency  coordination 
distinguishes  this  event  from  other  instances  of  errant  attacks. 
The  warehouse  was  not  struck  inadvertently;  rather,  the  struc¬ 
ture  was  targeted  intentionally  as  a  potential  storage  site  of 
enemy  supplies  despite  the  longevity  of  its  use  and  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  clear  markings  by  the  Red  Cross.41  Although  this  event 
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did  not  impact  significantly  Red  Cross  efforts,  the  fact  remains 
that  simple  deconfliction  of  kinetic  actions  from  long-standing 
humanitarian  efforts  in  advance  of  hostilities  did  not  occur. 
Unfortunately,  “what  had  been  an  easy  working  relationship 
before  the  war  between  U.N.  [United  Nations]  agencies  and 
NGOs  [nongovernmental  organizations]  declined  in  the  absence 
of  an  integrated  mechanism  for  coordinating  U.S.  military  ob¬ 
jectives  and  Afghan  or  international  civil  objectives.”42  This 
breakdown  of  communication  reveals  the  slight  attention  de¬ 
voted  to  moral  considerations  that  contribute  to  the  foundation 
of  legitimacy  in  a  war  of  ideas,  as  well  as  the  primacy  of  the 
kinetic  campaign  in  the  early  stages  of  OEF. 

In  sum,  the  kinetic  campaign  of  OEF  yielded  undisputed, 
tangible  gains.  US  and  allied  territorial  control  expanded  con¬ 
tinually  throughout  Afghanistan  until  all  major  population 
centers  succumbed  to  their  forces,  and  in  just  weeks,  the  Tal¬ 
iban  ceased  to  function  as  a  government.  Kinetic  efforts  de¬ 
stroyed  1 1  terrorist  training  camps  and  39  Taliban  command 
and  control  sites.43  Taliban  personnel  losses  ranged  from  8,000 
to  12,000,  with  another  7,000  captured.  Egress  routes  into 
Pakistan  were  largely  blocked,  and  prior  to  OIF  one  could  claim 
confidently  that  “al  Qaeda  is  weaker  without  its  Afghan  sanctu¬ 
ary.”44  It  seemed  American  and  Northern  Alliance  kinetic  ef¬ 
forts  had  exploited  masterfully  al-Qaeda’s  safe-haven  COG  of 
the  Taliban  regime.  Despite  these  considerable  physical  gains, 
many  underlying  moral  conditions  remained  unresolved  or 
were  exacerbated  by  kinetic  operations  that  allowed  resistance 
to  persist. 

The  kinetic  approach’s  inability  to  capture  or  kill  the  princi¬ 
pal  leaders  of  both  al-Qaeda  and  the  Taliban  regime  represents 
its  primary  shortfall.  Derived  from  US  impatience  with  the  rela¬ 
tively  slow  deployment  rates  of  conventional  Army  units  into 
the  austere  Afghan  environment,  or  the  political  decision  to 
limit  US  casualties  during  initial  ground  operations,  US  reli¬ 
ance  upon  indigenous  ground  support  netted  short-term  phys¬ 
ical  gains  at  the  expense  of  long-term  political  consequences. 
Although  US  lives  were  undoubtedly  saved  and  initial  opera¬ 
tions  expedited  by  capitalizing  upon  Northern  Alliance  avail¬ 
ability  and  expertise,  its  questionable  commitment  to  US  political 
objectives  may  have  contributed  to  its  lackluster  border -control 
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efforts  at  Tora  Bora  and  during  Operation  Anaconda.  The  capa¬ 
bility  of  key  al-Qaeda  and  Taliban  leaders  to  inspire  and  culti¬ 
vate  the  ideological  fervor  fueling  Islamism  comprises  a  critical 
source  of  enemy  power,  and  departure  from  the  kinetic  model’s 
traditional  emphasis  upon  overwhelming  force  permitted  that 
strength  to  persist. 

The  many  breaches  of  popular  security  now  plaguing  Af¬ 
ghanistan  embody  a  second  political  ramification  of  leveraging 
local  ground  support.  The  lack  of  population  security  from 
armed  harassment  hinders  current  reconstruction  efforts  and 
impedes  political  normalization.  Paradoxically,  many  of  the  of¬ 
fending  belligerents  are  the  same  tribal  “warlords”  that  the 
United  States  employed  during  larger-scale  hostilities.45  Thus, 
the  same  factions  that  initially  banded  together  to  oust  the  Tal¬ 
iban  and  install  the  Karzai  administration  now  serve  to  dele- 
gitimize  the  Afghani  government  by  preventing  the  spread  of  its 
influence  via  reconstructive  efforts.  Again,  this  phenomenon  is 
at  least  partly  attributable  to  the  kinetic-based  decision  to  pur¬ 
sue  short-term  physical  gains  at  the  expense  of  long-term  po¬ 
litical  stability. 

The  kinetic  approach’s  willingness  to  accept  collateral  dam¬ 
age  in  certain  instances,  while  failing  to  mitigate  its  effects  in 
others,  comprises  another  strategic  deficiency  in  the  ideologi¬ 
cal  struggle  of  the  GWOT.  Pursuant  to  their  kinetic  strategy 
concerning  the  leadership  of  both  the  Taliban  and  al-Qaeda, 
US  military  planners  elected  to  target  “residences  and  residen¬ 
tial  areas”  whenever  intelligence  suggested  the  presence  of  a 
high-level  operative.46  Perhaps  lulled  by  the  promise  of  preci¬ 
sion  weaponry,  this  tactic  of  urban  targeting  provided  the  Tal¬ 
iban  with  a  multitude  of  opportunities  to  highlight  the  inadver¬ 
tent  slaying  of  innocents.  As  early  as  10  days  into  the  operation, 
the  tenuous  allied  coalition  exhibited  cracks  from  one-sided 
collateral  damage  reports  when  Prince  Naif,  the  Saudi  interior 
minister,  commented  that  his  kingdom  “opposed  terrorism,  but 
did  not  approve  of  the  US  response  [that]  is  killing  innocent 
people.”47  The  United  States  exerted  little  effort  to  lessen  the 
moral  effect  of  Taliban  claims  of  civilian  deaths  at  this  stage. 
US  officials  such  as  Secretary  of  Defense  Rumsfeld  admitted 
that,  regrettably,  these  acts  comprise  the  price  of  combating 
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terrorism,  or  they  simply  refuted  Taliban  claims  as  outright 
fabrications. 

Initial  field  reports  suggest  that  the  Afghanistan  bombing 
campaign  directly  claimed  more  than  1,000  civilian  lives.  Al¬ 
though  some  tout  this  figure  as  evidence  of  the  “relatively  mod¬ 
est  harm  to  innocents”  in  the  early  stages  of  OEF,  the  total 
represents  one  civilian  death  for  every  12  bombs  or  missiles 
expended.48  By  comparison,  the  1999  Balkans  campaign  wit¬ 
nessed  one  civilian  death  for  every  46  bombs  dropped.49  Unfor¬ 
tunately  for  the  United  States,  expressions  of  the  superiority  of 
precision  weaponry  bring  with  them  heightened  expectations  of 
truly  surgical  strikes,  and  the  United  States  proudly  quoted  the 
metric  that  70  percent  of  its  expended  munitions  utilized  preci¬ 
sion  technology.50  However,  the  economical  decision  to  favor 
the  global  positioning  system-guided  Joint  Direct  Attack  Muni¬ 
tion  (JDAM)  system  over  other  more  expensive,  but  more  ac¬ 
curate,  laser -guided  weapons  signifies  American  acceptance  of 
greater  risk  of  collateral  damage  and  long-term  loss  of  popular 
support  in  order  to  prosecute  an  aggressive,  air -based  kinetic 
campaign  against  adversary  leadership. 

Although  the  US  handling  of  collateral  damage  claims  im¬ 
proved  over  time,  the  persistence  of  the  kinetic  campaign  be¬ 
yond  its  initial  utility  contributed  to  the  magnification  of  ad¬ 
verse  effects  surrounding  unintentional  civilian  deaths.  July 
2002  witnessed  an  AC- 130  gunship  attack  of  an  Afghani  wed¬ 
ding  celebration  in  response  to  traditional  celebratory  gunfire. 
Locals  claimed  48  dead  and  117  wounded,  and  the  negative 
publicity  stemming  from  US  cultural  ignorance  impelled  US 
military  officials  to  advocate  a  ground-based  approach  featur¬ 
ing  “more  civil  affairs  and  security  teams  to  provide  aid  and 
regain  American  rapport  in  the  [Uruzgan]  area.”51  This  con¬ 
struct  formed  the  basis  of  the  provincial  reconstruction  team 
(PRT)  concept  and  marked  the  United  States’  stubborn  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  growing  need  to  rectify  more  actively  and  prevent 
kinetic-based  collateral  damage  and  to  refocus  its  efforts  upon 
the  psychological  element  of  warfare. 

Unfortunately,  kinetic  actions  producing  significant  civilian 
casualties  continue,  contributing  to  a  “sense  of  insecurity  and 
fear  in  the  country”  and  undercutting  the  credibility  of  the  Kar- 
zai  administration.52  As  recently  as  May  2007,  SOF-directed  air 
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strikes  claimed  responsibility  for  130  Taliban  deaths  near  Herat 
that  local  officials,  including  a  member  of  the  Afghani  parlia¬ 
ment,  insist  were  civilians  unaffiliated  with  the  former  regime.53 
The  same  month  found  the  United  States  issuing  payments  of 
restitution  to  69  Afghani  families  victimized  by  human  losses 
during  a  Marine  special  forces’  indiscriminate  retaliation  of  an 
attack  upon  their  convoy.  The  commander  of  the  offending 
unit,  Col  John  Nicholson,  recognized  that  “the  people  are  the 
center  of  gravity  here,  so,  first  and  foremost  in  all  that  we  do, 
we  seek  to  do  no  harm  to  the  people.”54  This  observation  as¬ 
serts  indirectly  that  popular  support  of  the  US-backed  Karzai 
government  remains  critical  for  US  credibility  in  the  greater 
war  of  ideas.  Thus,  the  US  practice  of  operating  under  kinetic 
“rules  of  engagement  that  were  more  appropriate  to  the  inten¬ 
sive  days  of  the  war  [seem  to  add]  to  the  acute  embarrassment 
of  the  Karzai  government  and  at  serious  cost  to  its  political  vi¬ 
ability”  during  OEF’s  later  stages.55 

The  most  damning  statistics  pertaining  to  the  kinetic-centric 
US  strategy  in  Afghanistan,  however,  relate  to  the  glacial  rate  of 
infrastructure  improvements  that  likely  instigates  the  increas¬ 
ing  incidences  of  violence  born  of  popular  frustration.  Despite 
concrete  advances  in  political  and  educational  reform,  a  Sep¬ 
tember  2006  World  Bank  report  relates  “only  13%  of  Afghans 
have  access  to  safe  water,  12%  to  adequate  sanitation,  and  just 
6%  to  electricity.  An  estimated  7  million  people  remain  vulner¬ 
able  to  hunger  despite  increases  in  agricultural  production.  .  .  . 
More  than  70%  of  schools  need  repairs,  as  do  most  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  primary  roads.  Life  expectancy  is  44  years  (compared  to 
59  years  for  low- income  countries  worldwide).”56  Ground  travel 
from  Kabul  to  Kandahar  that  once  took  three  hours  now  con¬ 
sumes  14. 57  After  almost  five  years  of  US  and  Karzai  claims  of 
credibility  and  capability,  such  statistics  do  little  to  sway  popu¬ 
lar  opinion  in  an  ideologically-driven  conflict. 

Unsurprisingly,  indications  of  elevated  frequency  and  de¬ 
grees  of  violence  now  exist  in  Afghanistan.  After  a  lull  in  the 
overall  level  of  violence  during  the  spring/summer  2002  time 
frame,  an  increase  of  insurgent  guerrilla- like  tactics  is  evident, 
particularly  those  employing  IEDs  and  suicide  attacks.  “Sui¬ 
cide  attacks,  formerly  rare  in  Afghanistan,  have  risen  from  five 
in  2002-2004  to  17  in  2005  and  14  in  2006. ”58  These  incidents 
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mirror  those  in  Iraq,  as  does  the  May  2005  attack  of  a  mosque 
in  Kandahar  yielding  a  significant  death  toll.  Likewise,  in  July 
2005,  “captured  Afghani  police  were  beheaded  by  insurgents.”59 
The  nature  of  these  actions  seems  to  have  migrated  from  Iraq 
and  percolates  in  an  environment  populated  by  individuals  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  services  provided  by  a  so-called  reformist 
government. 

Furthermore,  the  prolonged  US  emphasis  upon  a  kinetic, 
physical  strategy  that  alienates  locals  to  an  increasing  degree 
inhibits  the  impetus  of  reconstructive  efforts  and  limits  the  re¬ 
gional  influence  of  the  Karzai  administration.  In  2004,  the  situ¬ 
ation  deteriorated  to  the  extent  that  “half  of  the  country’s  32 
provinces  [were]  no-go  areas  for  aid  workers”;  however,  a  be¬ 
lated  push  toward  a  nonkinetic  approach  centered  upon  recon¬ 
struction  is  slowly  shifting  the  momentum.60 

Thus,  from  the  kinetic  perspective,  “the  major  goals  of  [OEF], 
to  overthrow  the  Taliban,  and  to  reduce  the  influence  of  al  Qa¬ 
eda,  were  achieved.”61  The  al-Qaeda  safe-haven  COG  personi¬ 
fied  by  the  Taliban  regime  ceased  to  function  as  a  governing 
entity,  and  both  organizations’  leadership  and  communications 
structures  were  at  least  disrupted.  Kinetic  actions  seemed  to 
support  the  established  political  objectives  of  defeating  violent 
extremism  and  creating  an  environment  hostile  to  its  persis¬ 
tence.  The  strategy  achieved  its  aims  in  the  short  term.  How¬ 
ever,  enough  remnants  ofTaliban  and  al-Qaeda  forces  remained 
in  the  country  to  affect  adversely  the  long-term  stability  of  the 
region,  and  their  key  leadership  eludes  capture. 

The  United  States  missed  an  opportunity  to  shift  its  opera¬ 
tional  focus  upon  the  strengthening  of  the  Karzai  administra¬ 
tion  shortly  after  its  installation.  The  summer  of  2002  witnessed 
the  continuation  of  the  US  kinetic  approach  despite  evidence  of 
an  embryonic  insurgency.  Rather  than  swing  explicitly  to  a 
nonkinetic  priority  of  effort  to  strengthen  the  legitimacy  and 
credibility  of  the  Karzai  government,  kinetic-centric  operations 
continued  to  the  detriment  of  popular  support.  Although  US 
attention  did  move  toward  Iraq  during  this  time  frame,  America 
displayed  reluctance  at  this  critical  juncture  to  pursue  aggres¬ 
sively  the  conditions  for  long-term  success  in  Afghanistan;  the 
United  States  allowed  conditions  to  deteriorate  by  failing  to 
build  ideological  credibility  through  tangible  reconstruction. 
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Recognition  of  this  failure  occurred  at  a  later  date,  but  lost  Af¬ 
ghani  trust  requires  that  much  more  time  and  effort  to  restore. 
“A  disturbing  trend  is  the  belief  among  some  in  OEF  that  the 
Coalition  is  barely  breaking  even  in  the  information  war.”62 

The  IVonkinetic  Model  and  Its  Effects 

Despite  Bush  administration  recognition  of  the  ideological 
element  within  the  GWOT,  diminished  emphasis  on  nonkinetic 
resources  is  starkly  apparent  throughout  OEF.  From  ambigu¬ 
ous  yet  inflammatory  strategic  communications  that  lacked  a 
supporting  bureaucratic  structure  to  refine  the  American  mes¬ 
sage,  to  military  PSYOP  and  CA  efforts  that  suffered  from  little 
to  no  direction  from  higher  command  echelons,  US  nonkinetic 
endeavors  contributed  little  toward  the  exploitation  of  the  ideo¬ 
logical  COG  of  the  GWOT.  Realization  of  this  fact  garnered 
greater  traction,  however,  following  the  adverse  popular  opin¬ 
ion  surrounding  US  conventional  operations  in  the  summer  of 
2002.  The  emergence  of  PRTs  in  early  2003  represents  a  posi¬ 
tive,  albeit  belated,  strategic  move  toward  leveraging  the  ideo¬ 
logical  COG  with  nonkinetic  effects. 

In  the  public  diplomacy  realm,  President  Bush  displayed  his 
early  misunderstanding  of  the  importance  of  the  ideological 
COG  in  the  GWOT  with  his  characterization  of  the  impending 
conflict  as  a  “crusade.”  Informing  America  that  “this  crusade, 
this  war  on  terrorism,  is  going  to  take  awhile,”  Bush  provoked 
instantly  the  ire  of  Muslims  everywhere  sensitive  to  the  historic 
connotations  of  the  religiously-charged  term.63  Recognizing 
that  US  strategic  communication  may  have  inadvertently  alien¬ 
ated  moderate  Muslims  central  to  muting  Islamism  as  well  as 
given  terrorist  organizations  of  disparate  ideological  back¬ 
grounds  a  “powerful  reason  to  cooperate,”  the  Bush  adminis¬ 
tration  scrambled  to  clarify  its  message.64 

President  Bush  appointed  Madison  Avenue  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutive  Charlotte  Beers  to  the  post  of  undersecretary  of  state 
for  public  diplomacy  and  public  affairs  in  an  effort  to  “rebrand” 
the  US  image  abroad  in  general  and  its  GWOT  message  in  par¬ 
ticular.65  Beers’s  “major  product  was  a  shiny  and  colorful  25- 
page  pamphlet,  The  Network  of  Terrorism  .  .  .  featuring  vivid 
photographs  of  the  September  1 1  destruction.”  Prominent  quo- 
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tations  from  the  Council  on  American-Islamic  Relations  (CAIR) 
appear  throughout  the  publication  repudiating  the  9/11  at¬ 
tacks;  however,  it  was  discovered  later  that  the  leader  of  CAIR 
was  an  avid  proponent  of  Hamas  and  Hezbollah.66  In  this  in¬ 
stance,  “the  messenger  may  be  more  important  than  the  mes¬ 
sage,”  and  efforts  to  provide  a  Muslim  voice  to  a  US  message 
fell  flat.67  Beers  also  produced  Muslim  Life  in  America,  a  publi¬ 
cation  attempting  to  illustrate  the  compatibility  of  US  democ¬ 
racy  with  its  Muslim  citizens.68 

Although  this  message  reiterated  the  United  States’  positive 
views  toward  mainstream  Islam,  the  perspective  emphasized  all 
that  is  right  with  America  rather  than  what  is  wrong  with  the 
extremist  ideology.  Furthermore,  throughout  OEF  the  US  pub¬ 
lic  diplomacy  message  continued  to  aim  “at  influencing  morale 
and  support  for  the  war  in  the  United  States”  instead  of  focus¬ 
ing  upon  energizing  the  moderate  Muslim  populace.69  Finally, 
the  Bush  administration  focused  upon  “clamping  down”  nega¬ 
tive  press  emanating  from  external  sources  such  as  the  Qatar- 
based  A1  Jazeera  television  network,  rather  than  “fighting  back” 
with  its  own  communications  efforts.70  Thus,  early  US  attempts 
to  articulate  a  strategic  message  stressed  the  positives  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  stance,  focused  upon  mostly  domestic  and  non-Muslim 
international  audiences,  and  attempted  to  stifle  two-sided  com¬ 
mentary  rather  than  engage  in  an  informed  debate. 

Along  with  America’s  misguided  message,  it  became  evident 
quickly  that  the  nation’s  public  diplomacy  apparatus  suffered 
from  the  absence  of  an  effective  bureaucratic  structure  de¬ 
signed  to  transmit  a  unified  voice.  Attempts  to  invigorate  the 
US  public  diplomacy  arm  shortly  after  9/11  revealed  that  “the 
institutional  expertise  that  [once]  skillfully  managed  informa¬ 
tion  programs  for  foreign  audiences  ...  no  longer  exists.”71  The 
merging  of  the  USLA  into  the  State  Department  in  1999  “had 
damaged  overall  US  public  diplomacy  efforts  by  cutting  valu¬ 
able  resources  .  .  .  and  undervaluing  the  mission  of  public  di¬ 
plomacy  in  supporting  US  national  security  objectives.”72  Vic¬ 
timized  by  the  DOS’s  subservience  to  the  tyranny  of  the  urgent, 
US  public  diplomacy  lost  its  long-term  focus,  becoming  disin¬ 
tegrated  from  US  foreign  policy.73 

A  key  message-coordinating  entity,  the  Office  of  Strategic 
Communication  represented  one  casualty  of  the  supposed  cost- 
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saving  consolidation  that  DOS  decision  makers  deemed  worth¬ 
while.74  President  Bush  attempted  to  rectify  this  bureaucratic 
lacuna  by  establishing  the  Strategic  Communications  Policy 
Coordinating  Committee  within  the  White  House  staff  in  2002. 
However,  the  group  disbanded  a  year  later,  unable  to  fulfill  its 
mandate  to  “draft  a  national  communications  strategy.”75  The 
administration  erected  next  the  Office  of  Global  Communica¬ 
tions  in  January  2003  to  handle  message  unification,  but  as  of 
May  2006,  no  top-level  public  diplomacy  guidance  has  been  is¬ 
sued  to  lateral  and  subordinate  agencies.76  During  the  period 
from  October  2001  to  March  2003,  the  paucity  of  DOS  public- 
diplomacy  guidance  to  its  field  offices  propelled  some  locations 
to  formulate  intracountry  communication  plans  based  upon 
“newspaper  articles  and  guesswork.”77 

A  November  2001  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  (CFR)  study 
confirmed  the  dilapidated  state  of  America’s  public-diplomacy 
program,  finding  that  “public  diplomacy  is  a  low  bureaucratic 
priority  as  reflected  by  the  relatively  low-level  officials  tradi¬ 
tionally  assigned  to  it  and  the  meager  resources  normally  al¬ 
located  to  it.”78  Funding  for  US  public  diplomacy  plummeted 
since  the  1999  USLA  merger  into  the  DOS,  with  its  $2  billion 
annual  budget  slipping  to  only  $500  million  by  2004. 79  This 
period  witnessed  the  slow  weakening  of  the  Voice  of  America 
broadcasting  service  in  predominately  Muslim  regions,  as 
transmissions  dwindled  to  only  seven  hours  per  day  in  a  single 
Arabic  dialect  that  reached  an  estimated  2  percent  of  the  Arab 
world.80  Although  public-diplomacy  funding  has  risen  about  21 
percent  over  the  past  two  years,  “staff  numbers  have  stayed 
largely  the  same,”  thereby  limiting  the  institutional  reach  of  the 
additional  funds.81 

Besides  consolidating  the  USLA  into  the  DOS,  the  1998  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Reform  and  Restructuring  Act  also  “spun  off  for¬ 
eign  broadcasting  as  an  independent  entity.”82  The  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Board  of  Governors  (BBG)  assumed  control  of  the  entirety 
of  the  US  government’s  international  broadcasting  effort,  in¬ 
cluding  the  VOA.  This  politically-charged  body,  comprised  of 
four  political  appointees  from  each  party  as  well  as  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  state,  frequently  struggled  to  assert  its  bureaucratic  au¬ 
thority,  instituting  policy  changes  “just  to  show  that  it  is  in 
charge.”83  Inspired  by  the  1948  Smith-Mundt  Act  that  simulta- 
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neously  authorized  the  “dissemination  abroad  of  information 
about  the  US,  its  people,  and  its  policies”  while  prohibiting 
those  same  messages  to  domestic  audiences,  the  BBG  viewed 
its  mission  as  distinct  from  political  interference.84 

This  organizational  construct  contributed  to  bureaucratic 
turf  battles  that  hindered  the  unified  expression  of  America’s 
message.  For  instance,  shortly  after  9/11,  the  new  BBG  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Bush  administration  candidate  to  direct  the  VOA; 
some  BBG  members  “then  allegedly  undercut  his  decisions, 
resulting  in  a  resignation”  and  distracting  scandal  at  a  critical 
period.85  Furthermore,  VOA  aired  days  later  an  interview  with 
Taliban  leader  Mullah  Omar  laced  with  “venomous  attacks 
against  the  US.”86  Not  only  did  this  event  undermine  US  infor¬ 
mational  efforts,  it  also  occurred  in  opposition  to  DOS  guide¬ 
lines  and  resulted  in  the  firing  of  the  VOA  director. 

There  exists  no  consensus  concerning  the  efficacy  of  BBG 
programs  instituted  since  9/11.  On  the  positive  side,  the  BBG 
“established  the  Middle  Eastern  Radio  Network  (MERN)  and 
Radio  Sawa  broadcasting  24  hours  a  day  in  Arabic  on  AM,  FM, 
shortwave,  digital  satellite,  and  the  Internet .  .  .just  six  months 
after  the  September  11  tragedy.”87  Furthermore,  “Radio  Farda 
.  .  .  began  transmitting  into  Iran  ...  in  December  2002”  with 
similar  capabilities,  and  the  Afghanistan  Radio  Network  was 
launched  in  February  2003. 88  These  media  channels  are  de¬ 
signed  to  transmit  truthful  reports  of  American  policy  to  the 
Muslim  world.  As  an  example,  Secretary  of  State  Colin  Powell’s 
speech  to  the  UN  in  February  2003  laying  out  the  US  case 
against  Iraq  was  broadcast  on  these  outlets  “as  it  was  delivered.” 

BBG  “informal  survey  data”  show  that  Radio  Sawa  is  the 
“most  popular  station  in  many  Arab  capitals”  and  that  the  ser¬ 
vice  reaches  51  percent  of  its  target  audience.89  Based  on  these 
favorable  reports,  Congress  authorized  the  expenditure  of  $62 
million  to  establish  Al-Hurra,  an  Arabic  television  network  in¬ 
tended  to  counter  the  coverage  of  A1  Jazeera.90  Despite  the  un¬ 
disputed  increase  in  transmission  of  US  opinions  throughout 
the  Arab  community,  these  programs  still  suffer  from  the  lack 
of  superior  guidance  to  ensure  consistent  messages  to  overseas 
audiences. 

DOS  studies  suggest  that  the  actual  effects  of  BBG  programs 
on  public  attitudes  have  yet  to  be  determined.  The  state  in- 
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spector  general  concluded  in  2004  that  the  BBG  “focused  more 
on  audience  size  and  composition  than  on  potential  impact  on 
attitudes  in  the  region.”91  Others  contend  that  “the  $62  million 
spent  on  [Al-Hurra]  would  have  been  better  used  purchasing 
‘quality  American  content’  for  indigenous  Arab  satellite  net¬ 
works,”  and  the  executive  editor  of  the  Daily  Star  in  Beirut  calls 
Al-Hurra  and  Radio  Sawa  “an  entertaining,  expensive,  and  ir¬ 
relevant  hoax.”92  Finally,  other  detractors  of  BBG  efforts  cite 
their  foundation  upon  a  Cold  War  model  designed  for  European 
audiences  as  evidence  of  the  programs’  “irrelevan[cy]  to  the 
Arab  world.”93  Until  adequate  methods  of  measuring  the  im¬ 
pact  of  BBG-derived  US  public  diplomacy  programs  are  cre¬ 
ated,  the  true  worth  of  these  efforts  remains  in  question.  Thus, 
as  the  United  States  commenced  military  operations  in  Afghan¬ 
istan,  American  leaders  became  painfully  aware  of  the  ram¬ 
shackle  and  disintegrated  state  of  its  public  diplomacy  archi¬ 
tecture. 

Not  until  8  April  2006  did  President  Bush  establish  a  Policy 
Coordination  Committee  on  Public  Diplomacy  and  Public  Af¬ 
fairs  to  ensure  “all  agencies  work  together  to  disseminate  the 
President’s  themes  and  message;  all  public  diplomacy  and  stra¬ 
tegic  communications  resources,  programs,  and  activities  are 
effectively  coordinated  to  support  those  messages;  and  every 
agency  gives  public  diplomacy  and  strategic  communications 
the  same  level  of  priority  that  the  President  does.”94  Such  an 
organizational  move  nearly  five  years  after  9/11  illustrates  the 
incredible  magnitude  of  America’s  bureaucratic  inertia  regard¬ 
ing  public -diplomacy  reform. 

Consequently,  America’s  ability  to  affect  positively  the  piv¬ 
otal  strategic  COG  of  ideology  in  the  GWOT  remains  restricted, 
sporadic,  and  disintegrated.  As  Lisa  Curtis,  senior  research  fel¬ 
low  at  the  Heritage  Foundation  asserts,  “We  have  our  work  cut 
out  for  us  .  .  .  opinions  of  America  have  declined  markedly — to 
all  time  lows  in  some  countries — over  the  last  few  years.”95  This 
trend  exists  despite  institutional  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  the  problem  and  legitimate  efforts  to  alter  Muslim  perception 
of  America.  It  seems  the  lack  of  emphasis  upon  the  nonkinetic 
aspect  of  OEF  and  the  GWOT  has  allowed  US  public-diplomacy 
programs  to  flounder  under  a  misguided  message  centered  on 
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America  rather  than  Islamism  while  remaining  shackled  to  a 
haphazard  bureaucracy  incapable  of  sufficient  reform. 

Despite  the  lack  of  a  unified  voice  guiding  US  public  diplo¬ 
macy  from  the  executive  branch,  the  DOD  attempted  its  own 
programs  to  rectify  the  strategic  deficiency.  Acknowledging  the 
fact  that  the  DOD  “plays  a  supporting  role  in  public  diplomacy,” 
the  department’s  Defense  Science  Board  commissioned  a  task 
force  in  October  2001  on  “managed  information  dissemination” 
that  recommended  the  creation  of  a  National  Security  Council 
policy-coordinating  committee  after  discovering  the  “under¬ 
staffed,  underfunded,  poorly  coordinated,  and  insufficiently  in¬ 
tegrated”  state  of  US  public  diplomacy  programs.96  The  admin¬ 
istration  adopted  the  recommendation,  but  no  tangible  guidance 
emerged  from  the  short-lived  committee. 

Frustrated  by  the  absence  of  strategic  informational  guid¬ 
ance,  the  Pentagon  developed  plans  “to  provide  news  items, 
possibly  even  false  ones,  to  foreign  media  organizations”  under 
the  direction  of  a  DOD  Office  of  Strategic  Influence  (OSI).97This 
admission,  in  the  form  of  a  press  leak,  ruffled  the  feathers  of 
citizens  familiar  with  the  1948  Smith-Mundt  Act;  they  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  that  the  military  roles  of  public  affairs  (influ¬ 
ence)  and  PSYOP  (persuasion)  would  become  indistinguishable. 
Caving  to  political  pressure,  Secretary  Rumsfeld  jettisoned  the 
OSI  endeavor  before  its  genesis,  forcing  the  DOD  to  seek  alter¬ 
native  methods  to  focus  its  informational  programs. 

Turning  to  independent  contractors,  the  DOD  chartered  the 
Rendon  Group  (TRG)  to  assist  the  department  in  tailoring  its 
media  products.  Soon  after  9/11,  this  strategic  communica¬ 
tions  consulting  firm  conducted  media  analysis  of  Arab  news 
services  and  other  Middle  Eastern  broadcasts  to  provide  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  the  DOD  “on  how  to  counter  anti-American 
themes  and  messages”  in  Arab  media  outlets.98  Furthermore, 
TRG  supports  also  the  DOD’s  classified  IO  campaigns  directed 
by  US  Strategic  Command  at  Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  Nebraska. 
Again,  although  the  effects  of  these  efforts  are  difficult  to  mea¬ 
sure,  moves  toward  the  privatization  of  DOD  informational 
campaigns  enable  the  military  to  pursue  programs  with  a  lesser 
degree  of  public  scrutiny.  The  United  States’  lack  of  informa¬ 
tional  awareness  and  consistency  in  the  public  diplomacy  arena 
translated  also  into  the  military  public  affairs  role. 
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The  US  decision  to  conduct  its  public  affairs  briefings  from 
the  Pentagon  rather  than  a  deployed  location  exhibited  slight 
regard  for  adversary  efforts  to  control  the  information  war.  The 
practice  tended  to  delay  US  reports  from  the  field  as  Pentagon 
officials  digested  and  repackaged  the  previous  days’  opera¬ 
tions."  This  placed  the  primary  messenger  of  combat  informa¬ 
tion  to  America  and  some  parts  of  the  world  in  a  reactive  pos¬ 
ture  and  “allowed  the  Taliban  to  quickly  seize  the  .  .  .  initiative 
in  collateral  damage  reporting.”100 

Swayed  more  by  the  timeliness  of  Taliban  reports  rather  than 
by  their  accuracy,  US  media  continually  pressured  Pentagon 
officials  to  refute  or  verily  Taliban  claims.  The  Pentagon’s  eva¬ 
sive  and  often  undiplomatic  responses  did  little  to  alter  percep¬ 
tions  of  US  bombing  effects,  and  world  opinion  of  US  strategy  in 
OEF  plunged.  By  the  end  of  October  2001,  57-70  percent  of 
Turkey’s  population  opposed  direct  involvement  in  OEF  despite 
its  standing  as  the  only  Muslim  nation  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (NATO).  Furthermore,  half  of  the  Kuwaiti 
parliament  called  for  an  end  to  the  bombing,  and  50  percent  of 
the  Middle  Eastern  respondents  in  a  Gallup  poll  viewed  US  mili¬ 
tary  action  in  Afghanistan  as  “morally  unjustifiable.”101  These 
trends  are  not  surprising  given  the  reactionary  informational 
environment  the  United  States  allowed  to  persist  during  OEF. 

The  Rendon  Group  identified  this  phenomenon  and  insti¬ 
tuted  programs  to  rectify  the  reactionary  reporting.  TRG  worked 
with  British  and  Pakistani  allies  to  establish  24-hour  informa¬ 
tion  centers  to  function  on  a  continuous  news  cycle  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  lead  war -related  coverage.  This  practice  proved  effec¬ 
tive,  and  the  playing  field  of  collateral-damage  reporting  began 
to  level.102  Unfortunately,  the  DOD  adapted  itself  to  the  hostile 
information  environment  with  little  support  from  national  pub¬ 
lic  diplomacy  programs.  The  aforementioned  2001  CFR  report 
observed  “the  federal  bureaucracy  is  not  configured  to  handle 
the  demands  of  a  major  public  diplomacy  campaign,  .  .  .  and  [to 
be]  successful,  [a]  public  diplomacy  campaign  will  .  .  .  need  to 
be  nimble  enough  to  take  advantage  when  a  situation  presents 
itself,  and  fast  enough  to  respond  to  negative  charges  before 
they  can  take  hold  in  the  popular  imagination.”103  The  military 
now  understood  this  fact  first-hand,  but  not  until  the  winter  of 
2005  did  the  State  Department  erect  a  “rapid  response  unit 
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that  follows  newscasts  around  the  world  and  offers  talking 
points  on  breaking  international  news  to  rebut  negative  media 
stories  about  the  US.”104 

This  US  informational  embarrassment  exists  astride  an  al- 
Qaeda  ideological  campaign  exuding  outstanding  focus  and  di¬ 
rection.  From  bin  Laden’s  initial  fatwas  delineating  al-Qaeda’s 
specific  religious  and  political  aims,  to  the  high-quality  produc¬ 
tion  of  its  video  and  Internet  propaganda,  al-Qaeda  treats  the 
informational  war  as  the  primary  battlefield.105  Transmitting  a 
refined  message  comprised  of  a  “clever  mix  of  history,  psychol¬ 
ogy,  and  paranoia,”  al-Qaeda’s  media  program  capitalizes  upon 
the  accessible  audiences  of  A1  Jazeera,  and  its  use  of  American 
spokesmen  such  as  Adam  Yehiye  Gadahn  reflects  a  concerted 
desire  to  bolster  its  Western  recruitment  efforts.106  Finally,  Ay- 
man  al-Zawahiri’s  admonition  to  Abu  Mussab  al-Zarqawi  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter’s  escalation  of  sectarian  violence  in  Iraq  exhibits 
impressive  awareness  of  the  requirement  to  preserve  the  uni¬ 
fied  nature  of  al-Qaeda’s  anti-Western  message.107  From  the 
public  diplomacy  perspective,  al-Qaeda’s  skillful  ability  to 
transmit  and  refine  a  consistent,  receptive  message  dwarfs  US 
attempts  to  do  the  same. 

Military  nonkinetic  actions  in  the  field  during  OEF  contrib¬ 
uted  primarily  to  kinetic  operations,  although  indirect  and  di¬ 
rect  contributions  toward  the  COG  of  ideology  also  transpired. 
The  principal  focus  of  PSYOP  activity  at  the  onset  of  OEF  cen¬ 
tered  upon  supporting  the  overall  kinetic  emphasis  upon  the 
COG  of  the  Taliban  regime.  Leaflet  drops  occurred  throughout 
hostile  areas,  attempting  to  influence  enemy  combatants  to  sur¬ 
render.  These  products  emphasized  the  futility  of  armed  resis¬ 
tance  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  coalition  firepower  and  did 
not  target  Taliban  or  al-Qaeda  motivations  for  fighting.  As  such, 
enemy  surrenders  were  few.  EC-130E/J  Compass  Call  broad¬ 
casts  offered  incentives  for  local  Afghans  to  provide  information 
leading  to  the  capture  or  killing  of  key  Taliban  or  al-Qaeda  lead¬ 
ers.108  Again,  this  program  focused  upon  the  physical  control  of 
enemy  leadership  rather  than  its  ideas,  and  no  top-level  opera¬ 
tives  fell  prey  to  this  tactic.  Thus,  early  PSYOP  in  OEF  sup¬ 
ported  the  kinetic  campaign  but  yielded  insignificant  results. 

Nonkinetic  actions  that  provided  indirect  effects  toward  the 
ideological  COG  included  a  considerable  humanitarian  relief 
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program.  Leaflet  drops  outlining  the  nature  and  appearance  of 
humanitarian  rations  occurred  simultaneously  with  combat 
operations,  and  subsequent  airdrops  targeted  areas  identified 
by  military  planners  as  susceptible  to  food  shortages.  Over  2.5 
million  rations  were  eventually  delivered,  with  no  reports  of 
starvation  received  during  hostilities. 109  Furthermore,  the  hu¬ 
manitarian  program  expanded  rapidly  following  major  combat 
operations  to  incorporate  air-land  delivery,  as  well  as  terres¬ 
trial  transport  in  support  of  UN  operations. 

Although  statistics  illustrating  the  psychological  impact  of 
these  operations  do  not  exist  for  Afghanistan,  polling  data  in 
response  to  humanitarian  operations  in  a  permissive  environ¬ 
ment  reflect  positive  psychological  effects.  Following  the  2005 
Pakistani  earthquake  disaster,  “the  percentage  of  Pakistanis 
with  favorable  views  of  the  US  [doubled]  from  23  percent  to  46 
percent  from  May  2005  to  November  2005. ”110  A  similar  phe¬ 
nomenon  occurred  in  Indonesia  after  the  tsunami  disaster  in 
2004.  Furthermore,  these  gains  in  US  image  are  short-lived 
and  must  be  edified  by  programs  of  more  permanence  to  main¬ 
tain  the  effect.  Such  actions  did  not  transpire  in  Afghanistan 
until  US  policy  makers  recognized  the  growing  import  of  the 
psychological  component  of  OEF  in  the  summer  of  2002. 

The  most  direct  contribution  to  the  ideological  COG  by  non- 
kinetic  assets  surrounded  coalition  support  for  the  Afghani 
elections.  Both  the  October  2004  presidential  election  and  the 
September  2005  National  Assembly  and  Provincial  Council 
elections  received  attention  from  the  coalition’s  Election  Infor¬ 
mation  Group  (EIG)  to  ensure  Afghani  understanding  of  the 
democratic  process.  First,  the  EIG  developed  message  themes 
emphasizing  the  elections’  security,  legitimacy,  transparency, 
and  inevitability.  Taking  these  ideas,  the  Joint  Psychological 
Operations  Task  Force  developed  “posters,  booklets,  handouts, 
and  radio  and  television  broadcasts  to  encourage  the  Afghans 
to  participate  in  the  elections.”  Furthermore,  one  infantry  bri¬ 
gade  even  constructed  a  “traveling  road-show  to  help  instruct 
the  Afghans  on  the  electoral  process.”111  Ground-  and  air -based 
kinetic  assets  provided  visible  assurances  of  voter  protection. 
Although  these  coalition  nonkinetic  efforts  benefited  from  ki¬ 
netic  support  to  ensure  some  degree  of  security,  they  nonethe¬ 
less  provided  tangible  contributions  to  the  ideological  COG  by 
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enabling  Afghanistan  to  experience  its  first  democratically 
elected  government  in  over  30  years.  This  synergy  between  ki¬ 
netic  and  nonkinetic  programs  focused  upon  the  relevant  COG 
ought  to  represent  the  standard  of  US  military  operations,  not 
the  exception. 

The  evolution  of  the  PRT  program  embodies  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  US  expression  of  the  growing  need  to  address  OEF’s  psy¬ 
chological  component  with  nonkinetic  activities  as  the  sup¬ 
ported  effort.  Originally  very  small  and  limited  in  scope,  PRTs 
evolved  to  perform  as  “integrated  U.S.  teams  of  military  civil  af¬ 
fairs  units,  political  officers  from  the  U.S.  Embassy,  and  USAID 
[US  Agency  for  International  Development] -funded  assistance 
teams,  which  were  spread  around  the  countryside.”112  These 
teams  were  intended  to  “monitor  [local]  conditions  and  progress 
[and  to]  facilitate,  coordinate,  and  deliver  humanitarian,  recon¬ 
struction,  and  developmental  aid.”113  When  properly  employed, 
PRTs  extend  US  mission-commander  and  indigenous -govern¬ 
ment  influence  “into  the  far-reaching  corners  of  the  nation” 
while  “portraying]  .  .  .  concern  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
the  affected  population,  as  opposed  to  combat  soldiers  who  are 
often  viewed  as  occupiers.”114  As  emphasis  in  OEF  shifted  to 
support  the  PRT  concept,  the  PRT  mission  coalesced  around 
the  provision  of  security  and  reconstruction,  as  well  as  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  national  government  influence.  Each  of  the  prongs  of 
the  PRT  trident  proved  positive  in  puncturing  the  impenetrable 
ideological  COG  that  had  been  mystifying  US  strategists. 

The  PRT  program  finds  its  origin  in  General  Franks’s  deci¬ 
sion  to  erect  a  Coalition  Joint  Civil- Military  Operations  Task 
Force  (CJCMOTF)  at  the  onset  of  OEF.  History  shows  such  an 
organization  is  not  designated  automatically,  and  the  very  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  requirement  for  a  CJCMOTF  indicates  US  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  importance  of  the  psychological  element  in  OEF. 
However,  the  fact  that  the  combatant  commander  provided  no 
guidance  as  to  the  organization’s  specific  tasks  or  perceived 
mission  reveals  the  initial  low  priority  of  effort  devoted  to  the 
CJCMOTF.  This  phenomenon  may  be  attributable  to  the  lack  of 
overarching  message  guidance  from  senior  civilian  echelons. 
Directed  only  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  UN,  the  CJCMOTF  estab¬ 
lished  small  teams  of  coalition  humanitarian  liaison  cells 
(CHLC)  that  were  tasked  “to  assess  humanitarian  needs,  con- 
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duct  small  reconstruction  projects,  and  establish  a  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  United  Nations  Assistance  Mission  in  Afghani¬ 
stan  [UNAMA].”115  Comprised  of  military  civil-affairs  soldiers, 
CHLCs  populated  extant  UN  humanitarian  centers  and  SOF- 
controlled  areas  to  facilitate  immediate  humanitarian  needs 
with  no  mandate  to  consider  post-conflict  reconstruction.116 

Following  the  local  backlash  associated  with  the  increase  in 
US  conventional  operations  in  the  summer  of  2002,  lower -level 
military  officials  recognized  the  requirement  to  expand  the 
scope  and  organizational  composition  of  the  CHLCs.  Renamed 
joint  regional  teams  (JRT),  the  new  entities  contained  not  only 
civil  affairs  expertise  but  also  incorporated  civil-military  opera¬ 
tions  centers  and  security  forces  to  enable  activity  in  the  ever¬ 
growing  nonpermissive  environment.117  JRT  composition  re¬ 
mained  military-centric,  with  integration  with  civilian  agencies 
largely  an  afterthought.  In  November  2002,  President  Karzai 
asked  that  JRTs  be  designated  PRTs  with  the  astute  political 
observation  that  “warlords  rule  regions;  governors  rule  prov¬ 
inces.”118  At  this  stage,  PRT  configuration  resembled  that  illus¬ 
trated  in  figure  3,  often  with  only  a  single,  junior  civilian  among 
its  membership.  Throughout  this  nascent  period,  the  PRT  con¬ 
cept  suffered  from  struggles  for  relevancy,  flexible  funding,  and 
organizational  harmony.  The  ambiguous  mission  enveloping 
the  PRT  idea  contributed  to  its  tentative  quest  for  significance. 
Claims  that  PRTs  should  “monitor,  .  .  .  assist  coordinating  bod¬ 
ies,  .  .  .  facilitate  cooperation,”  and  the  like  imparted  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  teams  were  “all  things  to  all  people”  but  not 
actually  accomplishing  anything  vital  to  the  political  or  military 
missions.119  Furthermore,  the  most  tangible  PRT  contributions 
were  confined  to  Kabul,  further  limiting  the  credibility  and  rel¬ 
evancy  of  the  program.  PRT  efforts  remained  subservient  to 
kinetic  operations  and  were  considered  a  “civil  affairs  thing” 
distinct  from  OEF’s  main  effort. 

Archaic  funding  restrictions  designed  for  a  peacetime  bu¬ 
reaucracy  limited  the  scope  and  integration  of  early  CHLC/ 
JRT/PRT  projects.  Initial  CJCMOTF  projects  fell  under  Over¬ 
seas  Humanitarian  Disaster  Civil  Aid  (OHDCA)  funding,  requir¬ 
ing  justification  under  its  extensive  guidelines.  The  OHDCA 
rules  “demanded  intense  involvement  of  much  of  the  CJCMOTF 
and  CHLC  staffs,”  which  limited  their  ability  to  focus  upon 
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Figure  3.  Early  PRT  structure  in  Afghanistan.  (Reprinted  from  Col 
John  D.  Drolet,  “Provincial  Reconstruction  Teams:  Afghanistan  vs. 
Iraq — Should  We  Have  a  Standard  Model?”  US  Army  War  College 
Strategy  Research  Project  [Carlisle,  PA:  US  Army  War  College,  15 
March  2006],  6.) 

other  mission  areas.120  Once  the  many  layers  of  coordination 
met  with  approval,  projects  were  offered  to  local  contractors  for 
bidding,  and  the  local  economy  ultimately  supplied  the  labor 
and  materials  for  the  effort.  Funding  became  such  a  problem 
for  the  CJCMOTF  that  its  vehicle  fleet  came  to  resemble  “a  post- 
apocalyptic  Mad  Max  movie,”  while  the  initial  OHDCA  outlay  of 
$2  million  took  five  months  to  arrive;  all  this  transpired  with  no 
relief  from  operational  funds.121 

Furthermore,  the  historical  precedent  for  the  use  of  OHDCA 
funds  required  emphasis  upon  “quick  impact,  high  profile  projects 
to  jumpstart  humanitarian  civic  action,”  forcing  the  CJCMOTF 
to  target  smaller-scale  projects  in  a  haphazard,  disintegrated 
fashion.122  Major  infrastructure  ventures  did  not  comply  with 
OHDCA  strictures,  compelling  the  CJCMOTF  to  pursue  inflex¬ 
ibly  school,  clinic,  and  well  repairs  at  the  expense  of  road,  elec¬ 
tricity,  or  security  (prison)  endeavors.  This  practice  contributed 
to  preliminary  PRT  efforts  comprising  “many  small  disparate 
projects  .  .  .  not  designed  [as]  a  part  of  larger  systems”  of  na¬ 
tional  reconstruction.123  Stemming  from  this,  civil-military  re- 
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lations  exhibited  signs  of  strain  in  the  formative  stages  of  the 
PRT  concept. 

The  overwhelming  military  presence  within  early  PRTs,  cou¬ 
pled  with  the  absence  of  joint  civil-military  training  prior  to 
deployment,  contributed  to  organizational  tension.  Structur¬ 
ally,  PRTs  contained  dozens  of  military  personnel  and  were 
commanded  by  a  lieutenant  colonel.  Civilian  agencies  often  of¬ 
fered  a  single  individual  to  liaise  with  the  PRT,  typically  a  junior - 
level  diplomat  with  other  competing  duties.  “Civilians  com¬ 
plained  that  the  military  personnel  .  .  .  were  reluctant  to 
support  them  and  treated  them  as  outsiders.  Military  person¬ 
nel  were  discouraged  that  civilians  showed  up  with  no  re¬ 
sources,  little  authority  .  .  .  and  sometimes  little  understanding 
of  their  role.”124  The  experience  often  represented  the  first  time 
a  civilian  relief  worker  had  ever  functioned  within  a  military 
operation.  PRT  leadership  was  also  contentious,  with  some  ci¬ 
vilians  expressing  frustration  with  the  seemingly  narrow  focus 
of  military  PRT  commanders,  while  some  military  commanders 
considered  civilian  contributions  toward  mission  direction  and 
emphasis  lacking.  The  British-run  PRT  seemed  to  solve  each  of 
these  issues  by  training  together  prior  to  deployment  and 
adopting  a  “first  among  equals”  philosophy  regarding  the  mili¬ 
tary  command  structure.125  Despite  the  initial  growing  pains, 
PRT  civil-military  relations  improved  with  time  and  additional 
representation. 

By  December  2002,  higher -level  military  leadership  began  to 
realize  the  worth  of  the  PRT  concept  and  its  potential  to  lever¬ 
age  the  ideological  COG  within  OEF.  Gen  Richard  Myers,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  announced  a  shift  in  emphasis 
away  from  combat  operations  and  toward  reconstruction  ef¬ 
forts  on  6  December  2002.  Suggesting  that  the  time  to  “flip” 
military  priorities  may  be  at  hand,  General  Myers  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  “the  reconstruction  piece  in  Afghanistan”  should 
comprise  the  supported  effort  rather  than  the  “hunting  down  of 
al  Qaeda  and  Taliban  fighters.”126  The  significance  of  this  ad¬ 
mission  of  misguided  emphasis  cannot  be  overstated,  as  it  il¬ 
lustrates  the  Hegelian  struggle  within  US  military  strategy  over 
the  appropriate  kinetic  and  nonkinetic  weights  of  effort. 

This  strategic  breakthrough  stimulated  a  massive  influx  of 
resources  and  responsibility  into  the  PRT  program.  Funding  no 
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longer  presented  a  significant  obstacle  as  the  PRT  budget  ex¬ 
panded  to  $12  million  and  gained  access  to  both  DOS  Eco¬ 
nomic  Support  Funds  and  the  Commander’s  Emergency  Re¬ 
sponse  Program  (CERP).  These  funding  sources  were  not 
encumbered  by  strict  employment  guidelines,  and  PRT  proj¬ 
ects  expanded  immediately  and  flexibly  into  larger  areas  of  in¬ 
creased  national  importance. 127  PRTs  burgeoned  to  60-100  sol¬ 
diers  during  2003,  with  civilian  presence  also  increasing  to 
include  representatives  from  the  DOS,  USAID,  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  with  an  Afghani  interior  minister  added  in 
2004.  Both  military  and  civilian  tour  lengths  expanded  to  at 
least  a  year  to  facilitate  organizational  cohesiveness  and  conti¬ 
nuity.  PRT  presence  expanded  throughout  the  nation  as  well, 
with  four  full  PRTs  operating  by  July  2003,  eight  by  November, 
18  by  late  2004,  and  22  in  2006,  to  incorporate  “every  signifi¬ 
cant  populated  area.”128 

Lt  Gen  David  Barno  removed  the  stigma  associated  with  the 
nonkinetic  mission  of  the  PRTs  by  grouping  them  under  the 
control  of  regional  brigade  commanders.  He  also  mimicked  the 
civil  operations  and  revolutionary  development  support  model 
from  Vietnam  by  dispatching  small  PRT  detachments  to  live  in 
outlying  villages  rather  than  in  the  large,  fortified  coalition 
bases.129  The  international  legitimacy  of  the  PRT  mission  also 
increased,  with  five  populated  by  NATO  personnel  by  the  fall  of 
2004,  and  four  by  International  Security  Assistance  Force 
(ISAF)  members  by  the  summer  of  2005.  This  rapid  expansion 
received  positive  feedback  from  indigenous  populations  that 
welcomed  the  additional  security  and  employment  at  more  dis¬ 
persed,  localized  environments.130 

Although  this  accelerated  evolution  of  the  PRT  brought  with 
it  clearer  objectives,  the  organization’s  growing  scope  jeopar¬ 
dized  its  effectiveness.  By  January  2003,  PRTs  enjoyed  the  ex¬ 
plicit  mandate  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  beyond  Kabul,  to  contribute  to  the  reconstruction  process, 
and  to  enable  civilian  relief  efforts  through  the  provision  of  se¬ 
curity  and  the  establishment  of  relationships  with  local  lead¬ 
ers.131  However,  PRT  activities  proliferated  beyond  these  core 
tasks  to  include  disarmament,  police  training,  and  de-mining, 
earning  the  comment  from  a  senior  military  official  that  PRTs 
were  becoming  “a  Christmas  tree  that  everyone  wants  to  hang 
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their  ornaments  on.”132  General  Barno  reversed  this  trend  by 
solidifying  PRT  taskings  to  the  essentials  of  security,  recon¬ 
struction,  and  the  extension  of  governance.  The  flexible  struc¬ 
ture  and  varying  locations  of  the  PRTs  allowed  for  variability  in 
the  priority  each  mission  received,  but  their  overall  core  com¬ 
petencies  stabilized  upon  these  three  areas. 

In  the  area  of  security,  PRT  performance  is  mixed.  These  or¬ 
ganizations  tend  to  experience  success  in  mitigating  outbreaks 
of  local  violence  when  a  sound  relationship  exists  between  PRT 
representatives  and  local  leaders.  By  assessing  local  conditions 
and  capitalizing  upon  trust-based  relationships  with  “local 
leaders  of  influence”  who  are  typically  current  or  erstwhile  war¬ 
lords,  effective  PRTs  often  defuse  explosive  confrontations  be¬ 
fore  they  devolve  into  violence.133  PRT  commanders  often  em¬ 
ploy  detailed  organizational  diagrams  outlining  tribal 
relationships  in  their  area  to  leverage  the  appropriate  figures 
during  a  particular  disagreement. 134  While  these  interactions 
do  well  to  avoid  hostility,  the  ability  of  PRTs  to  quell  violence, 
should  mediation  fail,  is  limited.  The  security  forces  personnel 
within  PRTs  are  not  combat  units,  and  instances  of  PRTs  un¬ 
able  to  prevent  continued  violence  between  rival  tribes  do  exist. 
Furthermore,  some  PRTs  emphasize  the  reconstruction  mis¬ 
sion  over  their  security  role  and  exert  little  effort  in  forestalling 
factional  in-lighting.135  Thus,  in  the  role  of  security  provision, 
PRT  performance  receives  varied  reviews. 

PRTs  excel  in  focusing  reconstructive  efforts.  By  tailoring  re¬ 
source  expenditure  to  the  particular  needs  of  an  affected  popu¬ 
lace,  these  reconstruction  efforts  target  precisely  their  popular 
opinion  and  therefore  influence  indirectly  the  ideological  COG 
of  OEF.  Continual  presence  enables  PRTs  to  become  finely  at¬ 
tuned  to  the  vagaries  of  their  locale,  engendering  intelligent 
assistance  administered  with  a  deft  touch.136  Furthermore,  the 
growing  integration  of  civilian  elements  into  the  PRTs,  includ¬ 
ing  central  government  officials,  enhances  unity  of  effort  across 
the  political,  military,  and  nongovernmental  spectrum.  Mea¬ 
surement  of  the  ideological  gains  associated  with  reconstruc¬ 
tive  efforts  remains  a  conundrum.  “The  number  of  smiling  Af¬ 
ghani  children”  has  been  cited  as  one  indicator  of  PRT  programs’ 
positive  impacts,  but  more  stringent  measures  beg  discovery. 137 
Public  opinion  polls  have  been  attempted  but  with  little  tangi- 
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ble  success.  Thus,  PRT  reconstruction  projects  provide  positive 
contributions  to  the  ideological  COG,  but  quantifiable  mea¬ 
surement  methods  should  be  pursued  to  focus  further  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  these  efforts. 

Of  the  current  slate  of  PRT  functions,  the  extension  of  cen¬ 
tral  government  legitimacy  represents  the  most  direct  effect 
upon  the  ideological  COG.  By  attributing  PRT  improvements  to 
the  Karzai  administration,  coalition  nonkinetic  campaigns  con¬ 
tribute  to  long-term  regional  stability.  ‘The  importance  of  Kar- 
zai’s  election  in  this  milieu  cannot  be  underestimated,”  and  his 
authority  provides  the  foundation  for  an  ideological  alternative 
to  the  dictatorial  Taliban.138  By  subtly  lessening  the  local  influ¬ 
ence  of  regional  chieftains  through  relationship  building  and 
visible  reconstruction,  PRTs  offer  a  “firm  basis  to  extend  Af¬ 
ghani  government  influence.”139  This  phenomenon  represents  a 
critical  link  between  the  nonkinetic  PRT  program  and  the  ideo¬ 
logical  COG  of  the  GWOT.  Only  by  influencing  local  popula¬ 
tions  in  such  a  nonbrute  force  method  will  the  adverse  ideo¬ 
logical  effects  of  the  kinetic  portion  of  OEF  find  absolution. 

Thus,  US  military  leadership  came  to  recognize  grudgingly 
the  indicators  necessitating  an  operational  shift  from  the  ki¬ 
netic  to  the  nonkinetic.  Although  the  contributions  of  OEF’s 
nonkinetic  campaign  toward  the  ideological  COG  are  “clearly 
having  a  positive  impact,”  they  remain  difficult  to  quantify.140 
Furthermore,  reconstruction  in  Afghanistan  continues  to  prog¬ 
ress  at  a  snail’s  pace;  this  may  be  attributable  to  a  variety  of 
confounding  factors.  Afghanistan’s  war-torn  history  represents 
one  reason  for  the  difficulties  of  current  reconstruction  efforts, 
although  present  capability  in  certain  areas  remains  worse 
than  before  the  start  of  OEF.  The  change  of  military  focus  from 
Afghanistan  to  Iraq  in  the  summer  of  2002  may  have  slowed 
recognition  of  the  need  for  a  nonkinetic  emphasis.  Not  only  did 
OIF  pull  resources  and  attention  from  Afghanistan,  it  also 
forced  NATO  and  ISAF  to  assume  a  greater  leadership  role.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  the  myriad  contributors  to  the  delayed  nonkinetic 
programs  in  OEF,  the  PRT  concept  harbors  hope  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  US  political  objectives  in  Afghanistan. 
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Operation  Iraqi  Freedom 

Preliminary  indications  in  OIF  suggest  US  military  strategy  con¬ 
tinues  to  struggle  in  balancing  war’s  physical  and  moral  elements. 

The  Kinetic  Model 

OIF  commenced  on  19  March  2003  with  decapitation  air 
strikes  targeting  Hussein-regime  leadership.  Ground  opera¬ 
tions  followed  18  hours  later  with  an  emphasis  on  speed  that 
enabled  the  president  to  declare  the  cessation  of  major  combat 
operations  by  1  May  2003.  Driven  to  deny  the  nexus  of  “radi¬ 
calism  and  technology”  in  the  form  of  WMD  programs  in  Sad¬ 
dam  Hussein’s  Iraq,  the  United  States  adopted  a  kinetic-centric 
military  strategy  targeting  the  Iraqi  COGs  of  leadership,  per¬ 
sonnel  (Republican  Guard),  and  weaponry  (WMDs).141  The 
United  States,  tired  of  Hussein’s  ambiguity  regarding  his  weap¬ 
ons  programs  and  military  action,  exuded  a  compellent  stance 
uninterested  in  compromise  or  negotiation.  The  more  extensive 
infrastructure  and  target  sets  of  Iraq  enabled  the  prosecution 
of  a  more  destructive  campaign  than  OEF  in  terms  of  resource 
expenditure,  but  increased  levels  of  civilian  leadership  interac¬ 
tion  with  military  planning  resulted  in  an  expedient  decision 
not  to  apply  overwhelming  force.  The  choice  of  economy  over 
dominance  proved  detrimental  to  long-term  stability  as  the 
sectarian-based  Iraqi  insurgency  began  to  bloom.  As  in  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  the  United  States  elected  to  step  up  its  kinetic  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  face  of  sectarian  violence  despite  evidence  that  its 
actions  contributed  to  diminished  popular  support  of  both  the 
US  and  Maliki  governments.  An  ever-increasing  level  of  vio¬ 
lence,  however,  is  the  most  telling  indicator  regarding  the  ques¬ 
tionable  nature  of  America’s  kinetic-centric  operations.  As  in 
OEF,  short-term  physical  gains  were  impressive,  but  eventu¬ 
ally  US  policy  makers  came  to  admit  that  their  kinetic  focus 
needed  amendment. 

The  IVonkinetic  Model 

As  in  OEF,  the  administration  acknowledged  the  presence  of 
an  ideological  element,  but  nonkinetic  efforts  remained  a  sec¬ 
ondary  concern.  US  public  diplomacy  programs  experienced 
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little  progress,  with  structural  changes  occurring  too  late  and 
with  slight  effect.  Weak  US  attempts  to  espouse  a  message  con¬ 
tinued  to  focus  on  its  internal  audience,  and  OIF  suffered  from 
strategic  ambiguity  even  more  so  than  OEF.  Initiated  under  the 
guise  of  the  GWOT  to  eliminate  stores  of  extremist-accessible 
WMDs,  OIF  transformed  into  a  multifaceted  counterinsurgency 
desperate  to  instill  a  stable  democracy.  “Ambiguous  goals  never 
promote  strategic  coherence,”  and  as  such,  the  Bush  adminis¬ 
tration  continued  to  grasp  for  consistency  in  its  public  diplo¬ 
macy  message. 142  Bush  established  the  Muslim  World  Outreach 
Policy  Coordinating  Committee  in  July  2004  to  refine  further 
American  messages  transmitted  to  the  Arab  community.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  DOS  added  an  additional  layer  to  its  bureau¬ 
cracy  to  assist  in  the  allocation  of  its  public- diplomacy  re¬ 
sources  and  planning  efforts.143  Nonetheless,  a  2006  Government 
Accountability  Office  report  concluded  that  the  US  government 
“continues  to  lack  ...  an  interagency  communications  strategy 
to  guide  government- wide  public  diplomacy  activities,”  and  the 
nation’s  inability  to  handle  the  scandal  of  Abu  Ghraib  exposed 
this  deficiency. 144  Furthermore,  an  April  2007  assessment  of 
American  public  diplomacy  “improvements”  concludes  that 
“the  score  is  not  in  our  favor”  and  that  “with  a  sustained  and 
focused  strategy,  . .  .  with  patience  and  perseverance,  we  should 
begin  to  see  the  fruits  of  our  labor  in  the  years  to  come.”145  Al¬ 
though  optimistic,  such  an  observation  after  almost  six  years 
of  conflict  under  the  GWOT,  along  with  claims  that  “global 
opinion  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  has  sharply  deteriorated  in  the 
past  two  years,”  brings  into  question  the  validity  and  serious¬ 
ness  of  State  Department  efforts  to  bolster  the  US  public  diplo¬ 
macy  program  since  9/1 1. 146 

Militarily,  unclassified  informational  efforts  continue  to  fo¬ 
cus  upon  America’s  domestic  audience  and  the  support  of  ki¬ 
netic  operations.  The  Pentagon-sponsored  Office  of  Media  Out¬ 
reach  funds  travel  for  selected  US  media  personnel  “to  report 
the  good  news  on  OIF  ...  to  get  the  news  straight  from  our 
troops  .  .  .  ,  including  the  positive  developments  and  successes 
they  are  achieving.”147  These  programs  do  little  to  target  the 
COG  of  ideology  within  the  GWOT  and,  instead,  attempt  to  bol¬ 
ster  the  longevity  of  US  domestic  support  for  the  war.  PSYOP  in 
the  field  attempted  to  influence  Iraqi  forces  to  capitulate,  re- 
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frain  from  employing  WMDs,  and  avoid  damaging  the  infra¬ 
structure  of  the  nation’s  oil  industry.  Military  PSYOP  succeeded 
in  these  campaigns;  however,  only  the  oil-preservation  compo¬ 
nent  of  these  nonkinetic  actions  arguably  “set  the  conditions 
for  the  events  that  would  follow  the  collapse  of  the  regime.”148 
Furthermore,  for  oil  revenues  to  contribute  to  the  ideological 
COG,  the  funds  must  be  linked  to  tangible  infrastructure  im¬ 
provements  that  garner  Iraqi  support  for  the  Maliki  govern¬ 
ment.  So  far,  evidence  of  this  relationship  does  not  exist. 

Other  military  OIF  efforts  to  persuade  Muslim  audiences  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  shrouded  in  surreptitiousness.  A  September  2004 
DOD  contract  proposal  sought  to  address  declining  support  for 
US  actions  in  Iraq.  Iraqex,  a  two -individual  firm,  won  the  $5.4 
million  deal  and  immediately  changed  its  name  to  the  Lincoln 
Group.  The  business  history  of  the  firm’s  founders  include  “a 
string  of  short-lived  businesses  such  as  Express  Action,  an  In¬ 
ternet-based  shipping  company  that  raised  $14  million  in 
startup  financing  during  the  dot-com  boom  but  disappeared 
within  two  years;  [and]  Motion  Power,  an  attempt  to  invent  a 
shoe  that  would  generate  electrical  power.”149  In  Iraq,  the  Lincoln 
Group  “dabbled  in  real  estate,  published  a  short-lived  online 
business  publication  called  the  Iraq  Business  Journal ,  and  tried 
its  hand  at  exporting  scrap  metal,  manufacturing  construction 
materials,  and  providing  logistics  for  US  forces  before  finally 
striking  gold  with  the  Pentagon  PR  [public  relations]  contract.” 

The  initial  contract  expanded  to  $57.6  million,  and  on  30 
November  2005,  the  Lincoln  Group’s  purpose  came  to  light. 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  reported  that  the  US  military  was  “se¬ 
cretly  paying  Iraqi  newspapers  to  publish  stories  written  by 
American  troops  in  an  effort  to  burnish  the  image  of  the  U.S. 
mission  in  Iraq.”  The  articles  were  “written  by  US  military  IO 
troops,  translated  into  Arabic,  and  placed  in  Baghdad  newspa¬ 
pers”  by  the  Lincoln  Group  to  mask  any  connection  with  the 
military.150  Although  the  stories  were  found  to  be  “basically  fac¬ 
tual,”  they  tended  to  present  only  the  US  side  of  an  issue.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  absence  of  focused  national-level  public 
diplomacy,  coupled  with  American  adherence  to  World  War  II 
propaganda  concerns  expressed  in  the  Smith-Mundt  Act,  forces 
the  DOD  to  rely  upon  suspect  individuals  to  perform  a  critical 
informational  function.  The  US  populace  should  recognize  the 
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worth  of  such  activities  and  allow  the  United  States  to  erect 
organizations  to  administer  international  persuasion  efforts 
more  effectively. 

The  PRT  concept  has  taken  root  in  Iraq,  however,  and  this 
amalgamation  of  kinetic  and  nonkinetic  implements  may  halt 
eventually  the  hemorrhaging  of  US  popular  opinion  and  bring 
credibility  to  the  Maliki  government.  Modeled  after  the  OEF 
PRT  experiment,  the  Iraqi  version  materialized  as  a  provincial 
support  team  (PST)  in  April  2005,  an  amazing  three  years  fol¬ 
lowing  the  concept’s  initial  use  in  Afghanistan.  Only  six  to  eight 
individuals  comprised  the  initial  PSTs,  with  each  team  led  by  a 
DOS  official.  Incorporating  “a  military  deputy,  a  representative 
from  the  [USAID],  Iraqi  Reconstruction  Management  Office  field 
activity,  a  unit  combat  engineer,  a  unit  civil  affairs  officer,  and 
a  representative  from  the  Army  .  .  .  responsible  for  security  in 
that  province,”  initial  PSTs  pursued  a  purely  advisory  role  in 
Iraqi  reconstruction  efforts  and  languished  under  lukewarm 
institutional  support.151 

Gen  George  W.  Casey  Jr.,  commander  of  Multi-National 
Forces-Iraq,  infused  the  program  with  $80  million  of  CERP 
funds  to  jump-start  PST  effectiveness.  CERP  dollars  had  already 
subsidized  short-term  improvement  projects  that  served  to  “win 
hearts  and  minds  twice  over — once  by  repairing  infrastructure, 
and  again  by  employing  local  citizens  who  are  otherwise  ready 
recruits  for  the  insurgents.”152  These  funds  coupled  with  the 
PST  organizational  link  to  local  provinces  enabled  projects  to 
become  not  only  more  attributable  to  the  Iraqi  government  but 
also  more  integrated  into  a  national  recovery  plan.  Early  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  construct  engendered  a  massive  expansion  of  the 
PST  concept  during  the  fall  of  2005  that  witnessed  the  burgeon¬ 
ing  of  the  teams  to  approximately  100  personnel  and  their  re¬ 
designation  as  PRTs.153  The  PRT  role  continues  to  expand,  pro¬ 
viding  positive  contributions  to  reconstruction,  governmental 
legitimacy,  and  integrated  policy.  Each  of  these  outcomes  sup¬ 
ports  indirectly  the  ideological  COG  of  the  GWOT. 

Effects 

America’s  kinetic  military  strategy  in  Iraq,  along  with  the 
seemingly  successful  removal  of  al-Qaeda’s  safe-haven  COG  in 
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Afghanistan,  generated  two  particularly  alarming  effects.  First, 
the  forced  dispersal  of  al-Qaeda  leadership  from  Afghanistan 
served  to  “franchise”  Islamism  in  other  regions.154  This  decen¬ 
tralization  of  activity  throughout  the  al-Qaeda  network  pres¬ 
ents  significant  difficulties  for  a  strategy  focused  upon  kinetic 
search-and-destroy  tactics.  Second,  the  al-Qaeda  movement 
now  exhibits  decentralization  of  control  as  well.  This  phenom¬ 
enon  enables  al-Qaeda  to  inspire  disparate  adherents  to  its 
ideological  cause  with  no  positive  direction  or  funding.  Internal 
US  government  assessments  describe  this  effect  as  the  “metas¬ 
tasizing  of  jihadist  terrorism,”  and  its  prevalence  can  be  di¬ 
rectly  attributable  to  the  United  States’  lack  of  emphasis  upon 
countering  the  extremist  message.155  These  characteristics  of 
the  al-Qaeda  movement  coupled  with  incessant  US  efforts  to 
corral  and  kill  its  leaders  allow  the  continual  replenishment  of 
its  manpower  pool. 

Clumsy,  destructive  attacks  pursuant  to  the  leadership  COG 
in  Iraq  often  result  in  heavy  civilian  casualties  that  contribute 
to  the  insurgency’s  popularity.  One  particular  leadership  strike 
involved  six  JDAMs  striking  a  single  villa.  Although  the  indi¬ 
vidual  targeted  was  not  at  home,  collateral  damage  claimed  a 
key  tribal  leader  and  ally  of  the  CIA  along  with  2 1  members  of 
his  family.  This  leader  represented  an  informal  figurehead  of 
an  extended  tribe  comprising  as  many  as  two  million  Iraqis.156 
The  long-term  impact  of  such  callous  military  activity  amidst 
an  ideological  conflict  remains  to  be  discovered,  although  re¬ 
sentment  stemming  from  this  act  undoubtedly  exists.  Further¬ 
more,  experts  contend  that  a  strategy  deemphasizing  economic 
and  infrastructure  improvements  contributes  to  an  aura  of 
“misery  and  resentment”  that  accelerates  al-Qaeda  recruit¬ 
ment.157  Without  targeting  the  ideological  inspiration  and  phys¬ 
ical  discontentment  of  potential  Islamist  recruits,  US  kinetic 
efforts  are  bound  to  flounder.  This  realization  propelled  Secre¬ 
tary  Rumsfeld  to  inquire  early  into  OIF  whether  the  United 
States  was  “capturing,  killing,  or  deterring  and  dissuading 
more  terrorists  every  day  than  the  madrassas  and  the  radical 
clerics  [were]  recruiting,  training  and  deploying  against  us.”158 
Apparently,  staffers  convinced  the  secretary  of  an  affirmative 
answer,  providing  fuel  for  the  continuation  of  America’s  mis¬ 
guided  kinetic  strategy. 
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The  destabilizing  effects  of  America’s  kinetic-centric  strategy  in 
OIF  are  evident  in  figure  4  and  table  3,  which  demonstrate  the  spi¬ 
raling  trend  of  violence  in  Iraq  despite  a  surge  in  US  kinetic -based 
efforts  to  provide  population  security.  Recent  data  continues  the 
ominous  trend  with  “the  number  of  American  troops  killed  by 
homemade  bombs  in  Iraq  .  .  .  nearly  doubl[ing]  .  .  .  since  the  ‘surge’ 
of  forces  began  .  .  .  this  spring  [2007], ”159  Claims  that  “the  invasion 
of  Iraq  ha[s],  as  a  leaked  National  Intelligence  Estimate  noted,  made 
the  overall  problem  of  jihadist  terrorism  worse  than  it  was  before 
2003”  garner  greater  veracity  over  time,  and  US  popular  opinion 
abroad  fares  no  better.160  “Recent  polls  show  the  image  of  the  US 
declining  throughout  the  world  and  that  large  majorities  of  Muslim 
populations  believe  the  US  seeks  to  undermine  Islam  as  a  reli¬ 
gion.”161  It  seems  the  military  strategy  undergirding  OIF  placed 
more  emphasis  on  destroying  enemy  forces,  eradicating  WMDs, 
and  forcing  regime  change  than  setting  the  stage  for  the  long-term 
ideological  war. 


Figure  4.  Daily  attacks  by  insurgents  and  militias  in  Iraq.  (Reprint¬ 
ed  from  Michael  E.  O’Hanlon  and  Jason  H.  Campbell,  “Iraq  Index: 
Tracking  Variables  of  Reconstruction  and  Security  in  Post-Saddam 
Iraq”  [Washington,  DC:  Brookings  Institution,  7  May  2007,  28].) 
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Table  3.  Iraqi  security  trends 


Year 

1  May  03- 

20  Mar  04- 

20  Mar  05- 

20  Mar  06- 

19  Mar  04 

19  Mar  05 

19  Mar  06 

16  Mar  07 

Number  of  Days 

324 

365 

365 

362 

Civilians  Killed  per  Day 

20 

31 

41 

73 

Civilians  Killed 

6,332 

11,312 

14,910 

26,540 

-  By  Mortars 

30 

303 

286 

1,374 

(Number  of  Attacks) 

(10) 

(82) 

(73) 

(289) 

-  In  Car/Suicide/Roadside  Attacks 

742 

1,782 

3,402 

5,797 

(Number  of  Attacks) 

(55) 

(276) 

(488) 

(976) 

-  In  Bombings  Killing  More  Than  50 

447 

446 

712 

1,476 

(Number  of  Attacks) 

(5) 

(6) 

0) 

(17) 

Adapted  from  “Year  Four:  Simply  the  Worst,”  Press  Release  15,  Iraq  Body  Count,  18  March  2007, 
http://www.iraqbodycount.org/press/prl5.php.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  7,400  civilian 
deaths  recorded  during  the  six- week  invasion  phase  in  March-April  2003. 


In  particular,  the  United  States  failed  to  understand  that  the 
foundation  of  governmental  credibility  that  leads  to  ideological 
legitimacy  “lies  not  in  the  destruction  of  the  old  system,  but  in 
the  creation  of  the  new  one.”162  Once  the  moral  component  of 
the  conflict  gained  greater  preeminence  in  the  minds  of  US  pol¬ 
icy  makers,  positive  programs  such  as  the  PRT  concept  gained 
momentum.  However,  the  late  start  and  lack  of  planning  for 
implementation  of  the  PRTs  forced  them  to  tackle  a  much  more 
daunting  task.  Thus,  as  in  OEF,  America’s  kinetic-centric  strat¬ 
egy  chose  short-term,  temporary  gains  over  long-term  ideologi¬ 
cal  achievements,  serving  to  fuel  unintentionally  the  extrem¬ 
ists’  cause. 
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Conclusion 

The  enemy  can  usually  reintroduce  violence,  and  there¬ 
fore  one  must  be  prepared  for  such  an  eventuality. 

— David  Lonsdale 

The  analysis  of  any  problem  with  as  many  confounding  vari¬ 
ables  as  America’s  global  war  on  terror  must  attempt  to  sort 
through  the  miasma  of  data  to  discern  some  semblance  of  un¬ 
derstanding.  This  study  assaults  this  formidable  task  by  erect¬ 
ing  a  framework  of  military  effectiveness  based  upon  Clause- 
witzian  principles  and  then  viewing  US  military  strategy  in 
Operation  Enduring  Freedom  from  both  a  kinetic  and  nonki- 
netic  perspective.  The  simple  fact  that  US  military  efforts  have 
not  attained  the  stated  political  objectives  of  the  GWOT  within 
OEF  implies  flawed  logic  behind  the  US  military’s  penchant  for 
physical,  kinetic  solutions  to  its  ideological,  political  problems. 
Even  more  telling,  however,  is  evidence  of  a  Hegelian  struggle 
within  the  US  military — once  it  became  aware  of  the  ineffective¬ 
ness  of  its  kinetic  strategy. 

The  resistance  to  strategic  change  that  US  policy  makers 
exhibited,  despite  growing  evidence  of  the  importance  of  OEF’s 
psychological  element,  illustrates  the  powerful  US  military 
preference  for  kinetic  operations.  Furthermore,  the  military’s 
incremental  shift  to  a  nonkinetic  emphasis  in  OEF  displayed 
painful  slowness  as  an  ill-equipped  organization  adapted  to 
create  unforeseen  capabilities  and  relationships.  The  language 
of  national-level  strategy  documents  demonstrated  increased 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  GWOT’s  ideological  COG 
and  acknowledged  ideas  as  the  sole  strategic  COG  in  a  conflict 
that  “can  make  new  terrorists  faster  than  [we]  can  capture  or 
kill  them.”1  This  struggle  over  operational  emphasis  within  the 
US  military  finds  succinct  expression  in  the  latest  draft  of  the 
US  Marine  Corps’  Small  Wars  manual  that  suggests  “if  our  po¬ 
litical  objectives  can  only  be  accomplished  after  a  successful 
stability  phase,  then  the  stability  phase  is,  de  facto,  the  deci- 
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sive  phase.”2  This  challenge  to  the  traditional  perception  of 
kinetic,  combat  operations  constituting  the  decisive  phase  re¬ 
veals  the  internal  struggle  within  the  US  military,  spurred  by 
the  experiences  of  OEF. 

The  United  States  neglected  the  nonkinetic  portions  of  its 
military  strategy  despite  glaring  indications  of  the  primacy  of 
the  GWOT’s  ideological  basis.  Not  only  did  the  United  States 
elevate  the  war’s  moral  component  through  its  characterization 
of  the  conflict  as  one  against  the  subjective  term  “terrorism,”  it 
also  discounted  the  profound  ideological  stimuli  prevalent 
within  al-Qaeda,  forgetting  that  “terrorism’s  best  asset ...  is  the 
fire  in  the  bellies  of  its  young  men  [and  women].”3  Furthermore, 
US  policy  makers  came  to  express  a  strategy  of  favoring  kinetic 
actions  targeting  leadership  and  safe-haven  COGs  in  the  short¬ 
term  while  acknowledging  that  long-term  success  required  non¬ 
kinetic  operations  leveraging  the  ideological  COG.4  However,  ef¬ 
forts  to  alter  military  emphasis  displayed  an  ad  hoc  nature,  and 
focused  informational  strategies  to  energize  the  moderate  Mus¬ 
lim  community  remained  conspicuously  absent. 

This  tendency  of  military  emphasis  to  shift  over  time  is  not 
accounted  for  by  Colonel  Darley’s  interpretation  of  Clausewitz’s 
continuum  of  violence.  Although  Darley  suggests  conflicts  can 
be  placed  statically  and  in  their  entirety  along  the  spectrum, 
the  experiences  of  OEF  imply  that  operational  emphasis  upon 
a  war’s  physical  and  moral  elements  may,  and  perhaps  should, 
shift  as  real-time  indicators  demand.  Kinetic  operations  in  OEF 
to  remove  the  Taliban  regime  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the 
“creation  of  a  global  environment  inhospitable  to  violent  ex¬ 
tremists  and  all  who  support  them”;  therefore,  an  early  strat¬ 
egy  targeting  the  physical  elements  of  the  Taliban  seems  ap¬ 
propriate,  despite  the  overarching  importance  of  the  ideological 
COG.  Furthermore,  once  conditions  suggested  kinetic  opera¬ 
tions  were  in  fact  more  detrimental  than  helpful  in  the  pursuit 
of  political  objectives,  nonkinetic  methods  rightly  received 
greater  weight. 

Another  shortfall  of  the  continuum  of  violence  stems  from 
the  assertion  that  as  wartime  violence  approaches  the  abstract 
maximum,  the  physical  dimension  of  conflict  assumes  greater 
importance.  However,  increased  incidences  of  particularly  vio¬ 
lent  resistance  within  OEF  enhanced  US  perception  of  the  pri- 
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macy  of  the  ideological  element.  Furthermore,  Abu  Mussab  al 
Zarqawi’s  cries  for  excessive  violence  as  elections  neared  dur¬ 
ing  OIF  illustrate  this  tendency.5  This  suggests  that  as  war’s 
moral  element  increases,  so  does  the  degree  of  violence.  In  Dar- 
ley’s  defense,  his  claim  is  based  upon  the  scale,  scope,  and 
duration  of  a  conflict,  not  necessarily  the  character  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  violent  act.  Nonetheless,  assuming  that  a  conflict  favor¬ 
ing  the  moral  realm  will  exude  lower  degrees  of  violence  may 
prove  perilous.  Figure  5,  below,  may  offer  a  more  accurate  de¬ 
piction  of  the  relationship  between  physical  and  psychological 
factors  in  war,  and  Darley’s  conception  is  reproduced  as  well  to 
simplify  comparison  (fig.  6).  Capitalizing  upon  economic  the¬ 
ory,  figure  6  illustrates  an  optimization  curve  representing  the 
ideal  collection  of  military  capabilities.  Furthermore,  the  opti¬ 
mized  force  comprised  of  both  kinetic  and  nonkinetic  capabili¬ 
ties  must  also  possess  the  ability  to  move  along  the  curve  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  character  of  a  particular  conflict. 

Finally,  a  common  perception  among  American  policy  makers 
suggests  that  “the  political  costs  of  underreaction  are  always 
going  to  be  higher  than  the  costs  of  overreaction.”6  Therefore, 
despite  of  the  primacy  of  a  given  war’s  psychological  compo¬ 
nents,  the  United  States  must  prepare  for  politically-feasible 
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Figure  5.  Alternative  relationship  of  violence  to  warfare 
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Figure  6.  The  continuum  of  violence.  (Reprinted  from  Col  William  M.  Dar- 
ley,  briefing,  US  Army  Combined  Arms  Center,  Fort  Leavenworth,  KS,  sub¬ 
ject:  Information  Operations  Theory  and  Public  Affairs,  April  2004,  slide  61 .) 


methods  of  combat  that  may  dictate  a  kinetic,  physical  focus. 
Thus,  regardless  of  a  conflict’s  perceived  character  regarding  its 
physical  and  moral  components  in  advance  of  hostilities,  a  bal¬ 
anced  force  capable  of  favoring  either  dimension  seems  ideal. 

This  flexible,  balanced  force  represents  the  synthesis  of  the 
Hegelian  dialectic  apparent  in  OEF.  However,  although  Hegel’s 
thesis  and  antithesis  represent  abstract  opposites,  the  synthe¬ 
sis  of  the  kinetic  and  nonkinetic  models  comprises  a  comple¬ 
mentary,  synergistic  relationship.  The  need  to  exploit  COGs  in 
wartime  with  both  kinetic,  physical  means  as  well  as  nonki¬ 
netic,  psychological  means  is  becoming  generally  acknowl¬ 
edged.  However,  institutional  recognition  of  the  need  to  shift 
flexibly  to  emphasize  either  complement  of  capabilities  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  changing  character  of  a  conflict  is  only  now  be¬ 
coming  manifest.  Given  that  this  deficiency  garners  greater  at- 
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tention  only  as  OEF  and  OIF  progress,  the  US  military 
organization  stands  ill-equipped  to  fulfill  this  vision.  It  finds 
itself  “rooted  in  an  American  approach  to  war  that  is  singularly 
ill-fitted  to  the  purposes  of  political  reconstruction.”7  Further¬ 
more,  the  US  military’s  nonkinetic  efforts  will  continue  to  lack 
strategic  effectiveness  without  the  existence  of  a  unified  mes¬ 
sage  emanating  from  national  leadership.  Therefore,  to  evolve 
beyond  the  characteristics  of  the  extant  kinetic  model,  the  US 
military  must  overcome  its  “cultural  bias  toward  kinetic  solu¬ 
tions”  in  war,  while  the  US  government  must  exude  greater 
capacity  to  transmit  unambiguous  strategic  communications.8 

Recommendations 

In  the  kinetic  realm,  the  United  States  must  posture  itself 
organizationally  and  doctrinally  to  recognize  nonkinetic  activi¬ 
ties  as  the  supported  effort  in  some  circumstances.  Military 
planning  must  incorporate  the  expectation  that  a  shift  in  op¬ 
erational  emphasis  may  not  only  be  desirable  but  inevitable. 
Furthermore,  plans  and  capabilities  to  enact  such  a  shift  at  the 
appropriate  time  must  exist  at  the  inception  of  conflict.  Al¬ 
though  the  exact  time  and  manner  of  an  operational  change  of 
priority  must  remain  flexible  to  the  exigencies  of  the  situation, 
waiting  to  initiate  the  move  until  after  initial  indications  of  a 
failed  strategy,  as  in  OEF,  is  unacceptable.  Military  guidance, 
particularly  the  National  Military  Strategy  and  joint  and  service 
doctrine,  needs  to  reflect  the  institutional  desire  to  possess  the 
capability  to  feature  nonkinetic  capabilities  when  required.  The 
kinetic  flavor  of  the  current  NMS  leaves  little  room  for  nonki¬ 
netic  effects. 

Preliminary  indications  throughout  the  US  military  imply  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  this  nonkinetic  requirement.  The  2006  QDR  in¬ 
cludes  plans  to  expand  PSYOP  and  CA  units  by  33  percent; 
identifies  “capability  gaps  in  each  of  the  primary  supporting 
capabilities  of  Public  Affairs,  Defense  Support  to  Public  Diplo¬ 
macy,  Military  Diplomacy,  and  Information  Operations”;  and 
acknowledges  military  support  to  stabilization  and  reconstruc¬ 
tion  efforts  “as  a  core  mission.”9  Furthermore,  General  Casey, 
the  current  Army  chief  of  staff,  now  emphasizes  the  need  for 
America’s  ground  arm  to  prepare  for  “persistent  combat”  that 
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incorporates  a  larger  proportion  of  nonkinetic  capabilities. 
Similarly,  the  current  Central  Command  commander,  Adm  Wil¬ 
liam  Fallon,  rejected  recently  the  term  long  war  to  refocus  ef¬ 
forts  upon  reconstruction.10 

The  US  military  should  also  strive  to  maintain  congruency 
with  political  guidance  and  resist  the  tendency  to  operate  in 
isolation  from  politics.  Despite  the  perceived  failure  of  elevated 
civilian  involvement  in  military  affairs  during  OIF,  military  op¬ 
erations  divorced  from  policy  guidance  represent  a  bankrupt 
basis  for  effective  strategy.  Reforms  in  the  public  diplomacy 
arena  should  facilitate  the  fusion  of  political  vision  with  mili¬ 
tary  means,  granting  greater  congruency  to  both  the  kinetic 
and  nonkinetic  portions  of  US  military  strategy. 

Regarding  public  diplomacy  within  OEF,  the  United  States 
should  soften  the  compellent  tone  of  its  message.  “Attempting 
to  sound  resolute  and  strong  .  .  .  fails  to  recognize  that  many 
nations  exist  in  politically-conflicted  reality”  and  leaves  little 
room  for  meaningful  compromise  leading  to  reconciliation.11 
This  assertion  does  not  profess  to  “negotiate  with  terrorists”; 
rather,  it  seeks  to  acknowledge  that  Muslim  nations  represent 
critical  resources  in  the  ideological  struggle  of  the  GWOT,  and 
all  applicable  state  venues  should  be  explored.  A  January  2007 
Gallup  World  Poll  discovered  that  “Muslims  and  Americans 
generally  agreed  on  the  need  to  control  extremism”;  therefore, 
increased  efforts  to  search  for  practical  ways  to  engage  with  the 
Muslim  world  to  build  upon  our  shared  values  must  be  at¬ 
tempted.12  As  Joseph  Nye  contends,  US  political  objectives  can 
be  achieved  in  the  GWOT  only  “if  moderate  Muslims  win  [the] 
civil  war  between  moderates  and  extremists  within  Islamic  civ¬ 
ilization.  .  .  .  We  need  to  adopt  policies  that  appeal  to  moder¬ 
ates,  and  to  use  public  diplomacy  more  effectively  to  explain 
our  common  interests.”13 

National-level  public  diplomacy  reform  must  occur  to  prop¬ 
erly  guide  military  informational  efforts.  These  reforms  must 
“strengthen  the  White  House  role  in  coordinating  messages  for 
international  audiences  and  to  provide  a  context  for  DOD  war¬ 
time  communications.”14  Although  the  Bush  administration 
has  already  taken  positive  steps  in  this  area,  the  sluggish  re¬ 
sponsiveness  of  the  US  bureaucracy  needs  to  be  assaulted  with 
renewed  vigor.  Furthermore,  America  needs  to  awaken  to  the 
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reality  that,  stemming  from  economic  and  media  globalization, 
foreign  and  domestic  propaganda  grows  progressively  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  distinguish.  The  DOD’s  2003  IO  road  map  acknowl¬ 
edges  this  fact,  noting  that  “information  intended  for  foreign 
audiences,  including  public  diplomacy  and  PSYOP,  increas¬ 
ingly  is  consumed  by  our  domestic  audience  and  vice-versa.”15 
This  fact  should  not  alarm  the  majority  of  a  US  public  already 
bombarded  by  politically-skewed  news  reports  and  rampant 
advertising.  A  serious  review  of  the  outdated  Smith-Mundt  Act 
of  1948  must  occur,  and  should  the  nation  decide  change  is 
warranted,  an  OSI-type  organization  represents  an  ideal  con¬ 
struct  to  further  focus  national  public  diplomacy  for  military 
purposes. 

The  hodgepodge  that  IO  has  become  should  be  separated. 
Broad  interpretations  of  what  exactly  comprises  IO  must  incor¬ 
porate  virtually  every  system  and  mission  that  involves  the 
transmission  of  data.  This  comprehensive  array  of  capabilities 
touches  upon  every  mission  of  the  US  military,  afflicting  those 
responsible  for  overarching  IO  concepts  of  operation  with  sen¬ 
sory  overload.  Since  the  technical  aspects  of  IO  contribute  to 
the  full  spectrum  of  military  operations,  the  systems-based  ele¬ 
ments  of  IO  should  be  disaggregated  and  integrated  across  the 
military  specialties.  Conversely,  the  psychological  elements  of 
IO,  which  are  not  reliant  upon  technological  solutions,  should 
be  centralized  and  elevated  in  organizational  stature.  These 
moves  will  ensure  the  integration  of  those  IO  capabilities  best 
suited  to  support  kinetic  operations,  while  at  the  same  time 
freeing  the  informational  piece  of  IO  to  focus  upon  the  military’s 
message  and  remain  proactive  in  the  war  of  ideas.  Consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  nonkinetic  portions  of  IO  under  a  joint  force  infor¬ 
mation  component  commander  within  the  joint  air  operations 
center  construct  may  prove  ideal  to  achieving  the  desired  flex¬ 
ibility  between  kinetic  and  nonkinetic  operational  emphases. 

Finally,  the  positive  experiences  and  tremendous  potential  of 
the  PRT  concept  as  a  microcosm  of  the  kinetic/nonkinetic  syn¬ 
thesis  mandates  its  preservation.  The  PRT’s  combination  of  se¬ 
curity,  reconstruction,  and  the  extension  of  indigenous  gover¬ 
nance  comprises  a  powerful  collection  of  capabilities  with  which 
to  extend  influence.  Furthermore,  its  conduciveness  to  scalabil¬ 
ity  and  its  ability  to  adapt  to  contextual  environments  and  coali- 
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tion  requirements  enhance  the  PRT  as  an  ideal  capability  for  an 
uncertain  future.  The  integrated  nature  of  the  PRT’s  personnel 
complement  fits  well  with  coalition  and  civilian  aims  to  achieve 
unity  of  effort  in  the  administration  of  humanitarian  programs. 
The  experience  of  OEF’s  provincial  reconstruction  teams  must 
be  codified  within  doctrine  and  tactics,  techniques,  and  proce¬ 
dures  manuals  to  maintain  its  efficacy  in  future  conflicts. 

OEF  reveals  also  areas  for  PRT  improvement.  The  security 
element  of  the  PRT  mission  set  may  receive  greater  enforce¬ 
ment  capability  to  enable  reconstructive  and  governance  func¬ 
tions  to  occur  earlier  within  a  conflict.  Additional  muscle  may 
also  allow  the  incorporation  of  US  public  diplomacy  officials 
into  the  PRT  membership  to  alleviate  their  continual  “struggle 
to  balance  security  with  public  access  and  outreach  to  local 
populations.”16  Furthermore,  the  required  civil-military  rela¬ 
tionships  of  the  PRT  construct  should  be  maintained  in  peace¬ 
time  if  feasible.  Training,  job  exchanges,  and  simple  two-way 
communication  between  organizations  all  support  smoother 
operations  once  hostilities  transpire,  and  increased  civilian  in¬ 
volvement  may  engender  a  larger  frequency  of  civilian  leader¬ 
ship  of  future  PRTs- — a  sensible  organizational  construct  given 
the  PRTs  nonkinetic  emphasis.  At  the  very  least,  civil-military 
training  programs  in  preparation  of  deployment  must  be  erected 
and  maintained.  Establishing  measures  of  effectiveness  com¬ 
prise  the  most  compelling  area  for  PRT  improvement.  Although 
most  recognize  the  positive  impact  of  PRTs,  increased  institu¬ 
tional  acceptance  of  their  important  role  will  be  facilitated  by 
tangible  expressions  of  their  effect. 

Thus,  the  kinetic-centric  US  military  strategy  within  OEF  ex¬ 
hibits  shortcomings  in  the  attainment  of  political  objectives. 
Fortunately  for  the  coalition  effort,  the  US  military  came  to  re¬ 
alize  that  long-term  success  required  a  shift  in  operational  em¬ 
phasis.  Given  that  the  United  States  itself  was  born  of  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  insurgency,  it  should  strive  to  erect  and  preserve  the 
capability  to  alternate  its  priority  of  military  effort  between  ki¬ 
netic  and  nonkinetic  means.  Finally,  the  establishment  of  a 
coherent,  national-level  strategic  communications  architecture 
must  be  mastered  to  provide  the  consistent  message  military 
informational  efforts  so  desperately  crave. 
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Al-Qaeda  Background 

Derived  from  the  prevailing  Muslim  view  of  Islam  as  both  a 
faith  and  a  code  of  conduct,  a  standard  for  religion  as  well  as 
politics,  Islamism  finds  its  roots  within  the  terminal  phase  of 
Western  colonialism.  Arguably  first  embodied  by  the  Muslim 
Brotherhood,  an  organized  expression  of  Muslim  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  Western-backed  secular  monarchy  of  1928  Egypt, 
Islamism  bases  its  core  doctrine  upon  Brotherhood  member 
and  executed  political  dissident  Seyyid  Qutb’s  interpretations 
of  the  Qur’an. 1  Capitalizing  upon  the  Islamic  term  jahiliyya 
that  represents  ignorance  of  the  Prophet  Mohammed’s  revela¬ 
tions,  Qutb  describes  Western,  secular  society  as  jahili,  fraught 
with  materialism,  perversion,  and  disobedience  to  Allah.  In 
opposition  to  jahiliyya  stands  Islam,  the  true  path,  complete 
submission  to  God;  humanity  must  choose  between  the  two. 
Given  the  base  attraction  of  mankind  to  the  physical  comforts 
of  jahiliyya,  all  Muslims  must  not  only  struggle  personally 
(internal  jihad)  to  stay  the  course  of  Islam  but  also  combat  out¬ 
wardly  (external  jihad)  the  spread  of  adverse  jahili  influences. 
Finally,  Westerners  as  well  as  Muslims  who  do  not  take  up  this 
charge  as  a  sacred  duty  are  considered  nonbelievers  and  wor¬ 
thy  of  jihad  aggression.2 

A  large  school  of  thought  chalks  up  Qutb’s  radical  prose  to 
blatant  misrepresentations  of  the  Qur’an.  However,  just  as  cur¬ 
rent  interpretations  of  the  Holy  Bible  remain  subject  to  the  dis¬ 
tortions  of  modernity,  the  Qur’an  is  “a  vast,  vague  book,  filled 
with  poetry  and  contradictions.  ...  In  it  you  can  find  condem¬ 
nations  of  war  and  incitements  to  struggle,  beautiful  expres¬ 
sions  of  tolerance  and  stern  strictures  against  unbelievers.”3 
Therefore,  one  cannot  confront  Islamism  with  proof  of  Qur’anic 
misreading;  rather,  debate  to  discredit  Islamism  must  focus 
upon  its  distortion  of  the  core  tenets  of  Islam. 

The  Islamist  vision  of  a  devout  Muslim  generates  significant 
appeal  among  and  within  Islamic  society  for  several  cultural 
and  ideological  reasons.  As  a  means  to  generate  popular  appeal, 
Islamists  cite  centuries  past  of  Islamic  regional  domination — a 
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Golden  Age  when  their  ideology  and  culture  spread  throughout 
the  Arabian  Peninsula,  the  Middle  East,  North  Africa,  and  even 
Europe.4  Experienced  at  a  time  recently  removed  from  Moham¬ 
med  himself,  this  era  of  prosperity  and  influence  seems  to  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  Muslim  culture’s  greatest  degree  of  congruency 
with  the  Prophet’s  teachings.  Therefore,  the  Islamists  assert,  a 
proactive  jihad  to  restore  a  fundamentalist  transnational  com¬ 
munity  should  culminate  in  a  similar  period  of  glory  based  on 
Allah’s  favor. 

This  message  found  receptive  ears  during  the  mid-twentieth 
century  as  many  secular  regimes  within  the  Middle  East  failed 
to  deliver  upon  promises  of  economic,  technological,  and  even 
cultural  advancement.  As  Muslim  societies  wallowed  in  poverty 
under  governments  with  Western  ties,  Islamic  fundamentalist 
groups  offered  charity  and  humanitarian  aid  to  find  audience 
for  their  beliefs.5  Furthermore,  Western  influence  in  the  region 
represented  by  globalization  and  the  proliferation  of  modern 
materialism  came  to  typify  a  cultural  assault  upon  the  Islamic 
faithful,  with  the  United  States  materializing  as  its  most  bla¬ 
tant  manifestation. 

Osama  bin  Laden  adopted  this  worldview  during  his  religious 
studies  at  the  University  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  while  listening  to 
the  “fiery  sermons  of  Abdullah  Azzam,  a  Palestinian  and  disci¬ 
ple  of  Qutb.”6  Inspired  to  confront  perceived  Western  aggres¬ 
sion  and  fulfill  his  Islamist  calling,  bin  Laden  volunteered  to 
join  and  ultimately  help  finance  the  Afghani  mujahideen  and 
their  jihad  against  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  1980s.  The  decade 
saw  not  only  the  expansion  and  solidification  of  an  Islamist 
organization  but  also  witnessed  its  triumph  over  a  superior, 
technological  foe  in  April  1988.  Formalizing  the  victorious  col¬ 
lection  of  jihadists  under  the  moniker  al-Qaeda,  meaning 
“base,”  bin  Laden  worked  to  sustain  the  Islamist  cause  through 
recruitment  and  the  selection  of  a  new  adversary. 

Bin  Laden  and  al-Qaeda  issued  a  series  of  fatwas  during  the 
1990s  outlining  their  grievances  against  the  United  States. 
These  serve  as  approximations  of  their  motivations  for  conflict. 
Briefly,  a  fatwa  is  nothing  more  than  a  legal  ruling  within 
Islamic  Shari’a  law,  typically  issued  by  legitimate  jurists  and 
based  upon  historical  precedent  and  consensus  opinion.7  The 
fact  that  al-Qaeda  presumes  to  harbor  the  authority  to  offer 
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legal  judgments  despite  the  dearth  of  Islamic  scholars  within 
its  community  represents  a  significant  indicator  of  the  move¬ 
ment’s  extremist  and  heretical  nature.8  Regardless,  al- Qaeda’s 
initial  fatwa  against  the  United  States  in  1992  demanded  Amer¬ 
ican  expulsion  from  Somalia.  Subsequent  sporadic  bombings 
and  al-Qaeda  training  of  Somali  forces  served  to  fulfill  the  fatwa 
with  the  United  States’  ignominious  departure  in  1994. 

Emboldened  by  this  success  and  coupled  with  minimal  US 
responses  to  other  terrorist  attacks,  including  the  World  Trade 
Center  in  1993,  bin  Laden  delivered  a  public  fatwa  in  1996  of 
greater  significance.  Calling  for  jihad  against  Western  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Islamic  lands,  bin  Laden  specifically  cites  US  military 
presence  in  Saudi  Arabia  as  an  egregious  example  of  encroach¬ 
ing  jahili  influence.9  US/Saudi  relations  began  to  sour  for  a 
multitude  of  reasons  during  this  time,  and  by  August  2003, 
America  abandoned  its  Saudi  positions. 

Bin  Laden’s  most  recent  and  most  expansive  fatwa,  signed  in 
1998  by  a  coalition  of  international  Islamists  including  the 
Jihad  Group  in  Egypt  and  its  leader,  Ayman  al-Zawahiri,  explic¬ 
itly  declares  war  upon  the  United  States  based  upon  American 
activities  in  the  region  that  “are  a  clear  declaration  of  war  on 
God,  his  messenger,  and  Muslims.”  Again  citing  Qur’anic 
authority,  bin  Laden  and  the  World  Islamic  Front  state  that  the 
killing  of  “Americans  and  their  allies — civilians  and  military”  is 
“an  individual  duty  for  every  Muslim  who  can  do  it  in  any  coun¬ 
try  in  which  it  is  possible  to  do  it.”10  Bin  Laden  clarified  his 
extremist  position  months  later  during  an  interview  on  ABC 
television,  claiming  his  stance  of  indiscrimination  regarding 
military  and  civilian  targets  found  precedent  in  the  US  atomic 
bombing  of  Japan.11 

Thus,  not  only  does  al-Qaeda  embody  Islamism  and  its  vio¬ 
lent,  extremist  ideology,  the  movement  also  considers  Western 
secularism,  globalization,  and  modernization  as  the  aggressors 
in  a  decades-long,  possibly  centuries-long,  confrontation.  As 
such,  the  events  of  9/11  did  not  trigger  the  genesis  of  a  new 
conflict  as  the  declaration  of  a  GWOT  might  imply.  Rather,  the 
attacks  of  9  / 1 1  represent  “reaction  and  revenge,  even  retribu¬ 
tion”  from  al- Qaeda’s  perspective  and  simply  the  response  to 
an  unspoken  invitation  founded  in  a  series  of  nominal  Ameri¬ 
can  reactions  to  previous  acts  of  terrorism. 12 
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BBG 

Broadcasting  Board  of  Governors 

CA 

civil  affairs 

CAIR 

Council  on  American-Islamic  Relations 

CERP 

Commander’s  Emergency  Response 
Program 

CFR 

Council  on  Foreign  Relations 

CHLC 

Coalition  Humanitarian  Liaison  Cells 

Cl 

counterintelligence 

CJCMOTF 

Coalition  Joint  Civil-Military  Operations 
Task  Force 

CMOC 

civil-military  operations  centers 

CNA 

computer  network  attack 

CNO 

computer  network  operations 

COG 

center  of  gravity 

DOD 

Department  of  Defense 

DOS 

Department  of  State 

EIG 

Election  Information  Group 

EW 

electronic  warfare 

GAO 

Government  Accountability  Office 

GPS 

Global  Positioning  System 

GWOT 

global  war  on  terror 

IED 

improvised  explosive  devices 

IO 

information  operations 

IPI 

international  public  information 

ISAF 

International  Security  Assistance  Force 

JDAM 

Joint  Direct  Attack  Munition 

JRT 

joint  regional  team 

MILDEC 

military  deception 

NATO 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 

NCW 

network-centric  warfare 

NDS 

National  Defense  Strategy 

NGO 

nongovernmental  organization 

NMS 

National  Military  Strategy 

NMSP-WOT 

National  Military  Strategic  Plan  for  the  War 
on  Terrorism 

NSS 

National  Security  Strategy 
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ODS 

Operation  Desert  Storm 

OEF 

Operation  Enduring  Freedom 

OHDCA 

Overseas  Humanitarian  Disaster  Civil  Aid 

OIF 

Operation  Iraqi  Freedom 

OPSEC 

operations  security 

OSI 

Office  of  Strategic  Influence 

PA 

public  affairs 

PDD 

Presidential  Decision  Directive 

PRT 

provincial  reconstruction  team 

PST 

provincial  support  team 

PSYOP 

psychological  operations 

QDR 

Quadrennial  Defense  Review 

RMA 

revolution  in  military  affairs 

SOF 

special  operations  forces 

SSTR 

stability,  security,  transition,  and  reconstruction 

TRG 

The  Rendon  Group 

UN 

United  Nations 

USAID 

US  Agency  for  International  Development 

USIA 

US  Information  Agency 

VO  A 

Voice  of  America 

WMD 

weapon  of  mass  destruction 
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